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The pugnacity of Irishmen has grown into a proverb, uutil, in the belief © 


A TRUE LOVE SONG. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

Tellme charmer, tell me, pray, 

Have you sisters many, say ? 

One sweet word, ay, yet another, 

Have you got a single brother ! 

Have you got an aunt or two, 

Very much attached to you ? 

Or some uncles very old, 

Willing you their lands and gold ! 


Have you money in yourright, 

‘That in case we take to flight, 

And your ma and pa be cross, 

We should never feel the loss ! 

Gold indeed 's a fleeting thing, 

But when ina wedding-ring, 

There ‘tis endless round and round— 
Settlements should thus be found. 


Are your parents young or not ; 
Have they independence got ! 
Believe me, as your lover true, 
*Tis alone my care for you 
Makes me thus particular, 

As regards your pa and ma. 
Sisters, love, are very well, 
But the truth I'll frankly tell. 


When a man intends to fir, 

He doesn’t like to marry six ! 
Brothers, too, are very well 

To escort a sister belle ; 

But they stand much in the way 
When the dowry is to pay : 
Then, sweet, [ freely own, 
You I love, and you alone. 


At your feet I humbly kneei, 

I have nothing—to reveal, 
Fortune's been unkind to me 

*Till she kindly proffered thee. 
Speak! and let me know my fate ; 
Speak ! and alter vour estate ; 

If you are, what I suppose, 

I 'll take a cab, love, and propose. 


A DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 
prey tell me I must die, love, 
That nought can stay my doom,— 
A‘ week ! and must lie, love, 
In yonder silent tomb. 


They say it must be so, love, 
And yet I feel no pain ; 
And see, the healthful glow, love, 
Comes to my cheek again. 


Our babe’s first sleep is sound, love, 
Her arms around me twine ; 

With /ife her pulses bound, love, 
Can there be death in mine ? 

* 

Thy burning temples throb, love, 
Thy tears fall fast as rain ; 

I hear thy stifled sob, love ! 
Alas! my hopes are vain. 

* 

We fondly deem'd but now, love, 
Our early troubles past, 

And Hope's prismatic bow, love, 
Seem’d o'er the future cast ! 


I feel that it is sad, love, 
From this fair earth to part, 

While still young life is glad, love, 
Nor griefs have chilled the heart. 

And yet | would not sigh, love, 
This happy world to leave, 

Were ’t not that I must die, love, 
While you are left to grieve. 

Oh ! think not that I dream, love, 
Nor chide me that I rave, 

If faith like ours J deem, love, 
May live beyond the grave. 


THE FIGHTING EIGHTY-EIGHTH.* 


of the Conouhgt Rangers from 1808 to 1814. By W. Crattan, Esq. London 
4847, 


_ many, 4 genuine Milesian is never at peace but when fighting. With certain 
nations certain habits are inseparably associated as peculiar y characterising them. 
_ Thus in vulgar apprehension, the Frenchman dances, the German smokes, the 
| Spaniard serenades ; and on all hands it is agreed that the Irishman fights. 
Naturally bellicose, his practice is pugnacious : antagonismfis his salient and 
distinctive quaiity. Born in a squabble, he dies in a shindy : in his cradle he 
squeals a challenge ; his latest groan is a shout of defiance. Pike and pistol 
lare manifest in his well developed bump of combativeness ; his name is Ficu', 
'there can be no doubt about it. From highest to lowest—in the peer and the 
‘bog trotter, the inherent propensity breaks forth, more or less modified by sta- 
\tion or education. 
| Be its expression parliamentary or popular, in Donnybrook or St. Stephen's, 
out it will. +* Show me the man who'll tread on my coat tail !” shouts ragged 
|Pat, flourishing his shillelah as he hur!s his dilapidated garment on the shebeen 
\|house floor. From his seat in the senate, a joint of the « Tail,” imitates, in 
|\more polished but equally intelligible phrase, his inclination fora turn upon the 
heuer. Wherever blows are rife, Hibernia’s sons appear ; in big fights, or little 
'|wars the shamrock gleams in the van. No matter the cloth so long as the quar- 
| rel be there. 
| In Austrian white, or Spanish yellow, or Prussian blue,—even~in the 
| blood colored breeks of Gallia's legions, but especially, and preferred above all, 
‘jin the * old red rag” of the British grenadier, have Irishmen displayed their 
‘ivalour. And on the list of heroes, whom the Green Isles has produced, a proud 
jand prominent place is justly held by that gallant corps, the Rangers of Con- 
| Haught. 
_ Those of our civilian readers to whom the word Ranger” is more suggestive 
of bushes and kangaroos, or of London parks and princes of the blood, than of 
|parades and bartle fields, are referred to page 49 of the Army List. They will 
'Ithere find something to the following effect :— 
88th CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 
The Harp and Crown. 
| ** Quis Se paralit.” 
The Sphinx, * pt.” 
Talavera,” Busaco.” 
Fuentes d’Onore.” 
Ciudad Rodrigo.” 
Badajoz.” Salamanca.,’ 
Vittoria 
Nivelle” Orthes.” 
Toulouse.,’ 
Peninsula.” 


There is a forest of well won laurels in this dozen names. They form a proud 
blazon for any corps, and one that might satisfy the most covetous of honour. 
‘But of all men in the world, old soldiers are the hardest to content. They are 
patented grumblers. Napoleon knew it, and christened his riei/'¢ garde his 
grognards : tough as steel, yet they would have their growl. Now the lads of 
the Eighty Eighth having proved themselves better men even than the veteran 
guards of the Corsican corporal, also claim the grumbler's privilege, setting 
forth sundry griefs and grave causes of complaint. They are not allowed the 
word “ Pyrenees” upon their colors, although at the fight of that name, they 
not only were present, but rendered good service :—whilst for Waterloo many 
a man got a medal who, during the whole battle, was scarce within boom of 
jcannon. 

During more than four years of long marches, short commons, severe hard- 
lships, and frequent fighting, the general commanding the third division—the 
fighting division, as it was called—viewed the Connaughters with dislike, even 
stigmatised them as confirmed marauders, and recommended none of their offi- 
cers for promotion, although many greatly distinguished themselves; and some 
\—the brave Mackie, at Ciudad Rodrigo, for instance, successfully led forlorn. 


| 


hopes. 

Finally, passing over the old score of non-decoration for Peninsular services, 
‘since that, common to many regiments, is at last about to be healed, Mr. Rob- 
/inson, the biographer of Sir Thomas Picton, has dared, in order to vindicate the 
‘harsh and partial conduct of his hero, to cast dust upon the facings of the brave 
boys of Connaught. It need hardly be said that they have found defenders. 
Of these the most recent is Lt Grattan, formerly an officer in the Eighty-eighth, 
and who after making a vigorous stand m the pages of a military periodical 
against the calummators of his own corps, has brought up ais reserves, and 
come to its support in a book of his own. His volumes, however, are not de- 
voted to mere controversy. He has understood that he should best state the 
ease, establish the merits, and couiound the enemies of his regiment, by a faith- 


he has seized an vpportunity to deal out some hard knocks to those who have 
‘blamed the conduct (none have ever impugned the courage) of the Connaught 
Rangers, he has produced an entertaining book, thoroughly Irish in character, 
where the ludicrous and the horrible, the rollicking and the slaughtering, mingle 
and alternate. Even when most indignant, good humour and love of fun peep 
through his pages. His prologue or preamble entitled “An Answer to some attacks 
in Robinson's Life of Picton,” although redolent of “slugs in a sawpit,’ is fu!l of 
the national humor. 

“Frequently,” Mr Robinson has asserted, “ just before going into 


regiment were without ammunition, having acquired a pernicious habit of ex- 


/ changing the cartridge for aguardiente, and substituting in their places pieces _ 


of wood, cut and colored to resemble them.” 


lexchange of powder and ball for brandy and other creature comforts ; but it is 


ful narrative of his ard its adventures, triumphs and sufferings. Thus, whilst 


battle, it would be tound, upon inspection, that one half of the Eighty-eighth _ 


Such things have been heard of even in very well regulated egies asthe — 
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very unlikely that the practice should have prevailed to anything like the ex- 
tent here set down, in a British army in active service, and under Wellington's 
e¢ommand, and the artfully prepared «"aker cartridges increase the improbabili 
ty of the statement. Lt. Grattan scouts the tale as a base fabrication, lashes 


out in fine style at its propagator, and claims great merit for the officers who 


taught their men to beat the best troops in the world with timber am-) 


munition. He puts fortha more serious refutation, by a string of certificates 
from men and officers of all ranks who served with him in the Peninsula, and 
who strenuously repel the charge as a malignant calumny. 

It was at the close of the campaign of 1809, that the historian of the Con- 
naught Rangers, then a newly commissioned youngster, joined, within a march 
of Badajoz, the first battalion of his regiment. The palmy and triumphant days 
of the Britush army in the Peninsula could then hardly be said to have begun. 
True they had had victories ; the hard earned one of Talavera had been gained 
only three months previous, but the general aspect of things was gloomy and 
disheartening. 

The campaign had been one of much privation and fatigue ; rations were 
insufficient, quarters unhealthy, and Wellington’s little army, borne on the mus- 
ter rolls as thirty thousand men, was diminished one third by disease. The Por. 
tuguese, who numbered nearly as many, were raw and untried troops, scarce 
aman of whom had seen fire, and littie reliance could be placed upon them. 
In spite of Lord Wellington’s judicious and reiterated warnings, the incom- 
petant and conceited Spanish generals risked repeated engagements, in which 
their armies—numerous enough, but il! disciplined, ill-armed, and half-starved, 
—were crushed and exterminated. The French side of the medal presented 
avery different picture. Elated by their German victories, their swords yet red 
with Austrian blood, Napoleon’s best troops and ablest marshals hurried south- 
wards, anticipating upon the fields of the Ficinsala. an easy continuation of their 
recent triumphs. 

Three hundred and sixty thousand men at arms—French, Germans, 
Italians, Poles, even Mamelukes—spread themselves over Spain, occupied 
her towns, and invested her fortresses. Ninety thousand soldiers under Mas- 
sena, “ l'enfant cheri de Ja Victosre,” composed the so called ** army of Portu- 
gal,” intended to expel from that country, if not to annihilate the English leader 
and his small, but resolute band, who, undismayed, awaited the coming 


sferm. 
In the ever memorable lines of Torres Vedras, the legions of Buonaparte met 


a stern and effectual dike to their torrent of headlong aggression. Upon the), 


happy selection and able defence of those celebrated positions, were based the 
salvation of the Peninsula and the subsequent glerious triumph of the British 
Arms. Whilst referring to them, Mr. Grattan seizes the opportunity to enu- 


merate the services rendered by the army in Spain. 
“‘ The invincible men,” he says, ‘* who defended those lines, aided, no doubt, 


by Portuguese and Spanish soldiers, afterwards fought for a period of four years, 
during which time they never suffered one defeat: and from the first commence- 
ment of this gigantic war to its final and victorious termination, 


the Peninsular) 


saco, he speaks boldly out, and asserts his belief that .o correct report of the 
action exists in print. Napier derives his account of 1 ‘rom ‘Colonel Wallace, 
iwhose statement is totally incorrect, and has been expressly contradicted by va- 
ed officers (amongs* others by Gen. King) who fought that day with Picton’s 
‘division 

' Colonel N»pier’s strong partiality to the light division, sometimes prevents 
‘his doing full justice to other portions of the army. Jn this instance, however, 
jany error that he has fallen into, arises from his being misinformed. He him- 
‘self was far away to the left, fighting with his own corps, and could know nothe 
ing from personal observation, of the proceedings of Picton’s men. Opposed to 
‘a very superior force, including some of the best regiments of the whole French 
army, they had their hands full; and the Eighty eighth, especially, covered 
themselves with glory. At one tine the Rangers had not only the French fire 
ito endure, but also that of the Eizhth Portuguese, whose ill-directed volleys 
crossed their line of march. An officer sent to warn the Senhores of the mis- 
‘chief they did, received before he could fulfil his mission, a French and a Por- 
jtuguese bullet, and the Eighth continued their reckless discharge. But no 
cross fire could daunt the men of Connaught “ Push home to the muzzle !"’ 
'was the word of their gallant lieutenant colonel, Wallace ; and push home they 
idid, totally routing their opponents, and nearly destroying the French Thirty- 
sixth, a pet battalion of the Emperor's. Stimulus was not wanting; Wel- 
lington stood by, and with his staff and several generals, watched the charge. 
‘The eighty-eignth were greatly outnumbered, and Marshal Beresford, their col- 
lonel, “ expressed some uneasiness when he saw his regiment about to plunge 
|mto this unequal contest. But when they were mixed with Begnier’s division 
‘and pote them to flight down hill, Lord Wellington, tapping Beresford on the 
jshoulder, said to him, Well Beresford, look at them now.’” And when the 
|work was done, and the fight over, Wellington rode up to Col. Wallace, and 
\seizing him warmly by the hand, said, * Wallace. | never witnessed a more 
jgallant charge than that made by your regiment !” Beresford spoke to several 
ad the men by name, and shook the officers’ hands ; and even Picton forgot his 
‘prejudice against the regiment, whom he had . nce designated as the ** Con- 
||naught foot-pads,” and expressed himself satisfied with their conduct. Many 
lof the men shed tears of joy. So susceptible are soldiers to praise and kind- 
iness, and so easy is it by a few well timed words to repay their toils and perils, 
‘and renew their store of confidence and hope. And numerous were the occa- 
‘sions during the Peninsular contest, when they needed all the encouragement 
‘that could be given them After Busaco, when blockaded in the lines of Torres 


'Vedras, their situation was far from agreeable. ‘The wet season set in, and their 
ihuts, roofed with heather—a pleasant shelter when the sun shone, but very in- 
‘effectual to resist autumnal rains—became untenable. Every device was re- 
sorted to for the exclusion of the deluge, but in vain. Fortunately the French 
were in a still worse plight. In miserable cantonments, short of provisions and 
lattacked by disease, the horses died, and the men deserted ; until, on the 14th 
‘November, Massena broke up his camp, and retired upon Santarem. The An- 
iglo Portuguese army made a corresponding movement into more comfortable 
quarters, and rumors were abroad of an approaching engagement ; but it did 


army fought and won nineteen pitched battles, and innumerable combats ; they, 
| not take place, and a period of comparative relaxation succeeded to one of severe 


made or sustained ten sieges, took four great fortresses, twice expelled the 
French from Portugal, preserved Alicant, Carthagena, C adiz, and Lisbon ; they 
killed, wounded and took about two hundred thousand enemies, and the bones of 
forty thousand British soldiers lie scattered on the plains and mountains of the 
Peninsula.” 

And thereupon our friend, the Connaughter, bursts out into indignation that 
warriors, who did such deeds, and on fifteen occasions received the thanks of 


parliament, should have been denied a medal for their services. Certainly, when) | 


hardship and arduous duty. Men and officers made the most of the holiday. 
— was never anything of the martinet about the Duke. He was not the 
|man to harrass with unnecessary and vexatious drills, and rigidly to enforce 
‘unimportant rules. Those persons, whether military or otherwise, who consid- 
- a strictly regulation uniform as essential to the composition of a British sol- 
| 


dier, as a stout heart and a strong arm, and who stickle for a closely buttoned 
jacket, a stiff stock, and the due allowance of pipe clay, would have been some- 
\what scandalised, could they have beheld the equipment of Wellington's army 


men who went through the whole, or the greater part of those terrible caim- 
paigns, which they began as commissioned officers, are now seen holding no 

igher than a liewtenant's rank, one cannot but recognise their title to some ad- 
ditional recompense, and marvel that the modest and well merited badge they 
claim should so long have been refused them. Mr. Grattan puts much of the 
blame of such refusal at the door of the Duke of Wellington Not that he is 
usually a depreciator of his former leader, of whose military genius and great 
achievements he ever speaks of with respect amounting to veneration But he 
does not hesitate to accuse him of having sacrificed his old followers and friends 
to his own vanity, which petty feeling, he maintains, made the Duke desire that 
the only medal granted for the war against Napoleon, should be given for the 


in the peninsula. Mr. Grattan gives a comical account of the various fantasti- 
cal fashions and conceits prevalent amongst the officers. ‘4Provided,” he says, 
I: we brought our men into the field well appointed, and with sixty rounds of 
good aminunition each, he (the Duke) never jooked to see whether their trouse 
/ers were black, blue, or grey ; and as to ourselves, we might be rigged out in 
all the colors of the rainbow, if we fancied it. 

The officers, especially the young subs, availed themselves largoly of this — 
judicious laxity, and the result was a medley of costume, rather picturésque 
‘than military. Braided coats, long hair, plumed hats, and large mustaches, 
| were amongst the least of the eccentricities displayed. In a curious spirit of 
contradiction, the infantry adopted brass spurs, anticipatory, perhaps, of their 


only victory in which he beat the emperor in person. We believe that many 

Peninsular officers, puzzled to account for the constant and seemiagly cause-| 

a refusal of dthe coveted decoration, hold the same opinion with Mr. 
irattan. 

We estcem it rather plausible than sound. The names of Wellington and 
Waterloo would not the less be immortally associated because a cross bearin 
those of Peninsula and Pyrenees, or any other appropriate legend, shone upon 
the breasts of that “ old Spanish infantry,” of whom the Duke always spoke 
with affection and esteem, and to whom he is unquestionably mainly indebted 
for the wealth, honors, and fame which, for more than thirty years he has enjoy- 
ed tranquilly. Moreover, we cannot credit such seltishness on the part of such 
a man, or believe that he, to whom a grateful sovereign and country decerned 
eve: 
to whose sweat and blood he mainly owed his success, to men who bore him, it 
may truly be said, upon their shoulders to the highest pinnacle of greatness a 
British soldier cvn possibly attain. Waterloo concluded the war : its results 
were immense, the conduct of the troops engaged heroic ; but when we com- 

the amount of glory there gained with the renown accumulated during six 
year's warfare -a renown undimmed by a single reverse ;—still more, when! 
we contrast the dangers and hardships of one short campaign, however brilliaut,| 
with those of half-a-dozen long ones, crowded with battles and seiges, we must 
admit that if the victors of La Belle Alliance nubly earned their medal, the 
veterans of Salamanca and Badajoz, Vittoria “| ‘Toulouse, have a three- 
fold claim to a similar reward. They have long been unjustly deprived of it, 
and now comparatively few remain, to receive the tardily accorded distinc- 
tion. 
The first action to which Mr. Grattan refers, as having himself taken share in 
is that of Busaco. The name is familiar to everybody, but yet, of all the Penin- 
sular battles, it is perhaps the one of which least is generally known. It was 
net a very bloody tight—the loss in killed and wounded having been barely 


seven per cent of the numbers engaged, still it was a highly important one, § || 


texting the quality of the Portuguese levies, upon which much depended. Upon 
the whole, they behaved pretty weli, although they committed one or two awk- 
ward blunders, and one of their militia regiments took to flight at the first volley 
tired by their own friends. 

Mr. Grattan does not usually set himself up as a historical authority 
with respect to battles, except in matters pertaining to his own regiment or bri- 
gade, and which came under his own observation. Nevertheless, concerning Bu- 


recompense in their power to bestow, wonul be so thankless to the men 


jpromotion to field-officers’ rank ; and, bearing in mind, that * there is nothing 
ike leather,” exhibited themselves in ponderous over alls, a la Hongroise, 
‘topped and strapped, and loaded down the side with buttons and chains. One 
man, in his rage for singularity, took the tonsure, shaving the hair off the crown 
of his head ; and another, having covered his frockcoat with gold tags and lace, 
was furiously assaulted by a party of Portuguese sharpshooters, who, seei 
jbim in the midst of the enemy's riflemen, whither his headlong courage ha 
jled him, mistook him for a French general, and insisted upon making him pris- 
loner. And three years later, when Mr. Grattan and a party of his comrades 
landed in England, in all the glorics of velvet waistcoat, dangling Spanish bet- 
tons of gold and silver, and forage caps of fabulous magnificence, they could 
‘hardly fancy that they belonged to the same service as the red-coated, white 
jbreeched, black-gaitered gentlemen of Portsmouth garrison. 

| The embarkation of the British army, which in the summer of 1810 was 
‘deemed imminent both in England and the Peninsula, and considered le 
‘by Lord Liverpool himself, was no longer thought of after Busaco, save by 4 
‘few of those croaking gentlemen, who, in camp as in council-houses, view 
every thing through smoked spectacles. Keinforcements, both English and 
|Spamish, reached the lines of Torres Vedras, which Wellington continued to 
strengthen, and Massena dared not attack. The accession of General Drouet's 
corps increased the army of the Prince of Essling to upwards of 70,000 men, 
His cavalry, too, was twice as strong as that of the British ; but, notwithstane 
ding this superiority, and the desire which he must have felt to retrieve his 
fame, tarnished by the repulse at Busaco, and by his fruitless movemert on the 
lines of Lisbon, Massena remained inert, in front of the man whom Napoleon’s 
Moniteur contemptuously designated as the **Sepoy General.” Spring ap- 
proached without either army assuming the offensive, until, on the 5th of 
March 1811, the French began their retreat from Portugal, closely followed 

iby Wellington. ‘There was little difficulty in tracing them: they left a seed 
‘rail of blood and desolation. Withbare blade, and blazing brand, they swept 
across the land ; church and convent, town and village, the farm and the cot- 
tage, were given to the flames ; on the most frivolous pretexts, often without 
one women, children, and unarmed men were barbarously murdered ; and ma- 
ny a Portuguese lost his life for refusing to point out treasures which existed 
only in the imagination of the fierce and greedy Frenchman. Enraged at the 
dearth of provisions, of which they stood in great need, and which had been 
jevery-where removed or destroyed, the retreating army abandoned themselves 
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to frightful cruelties and excesses. All along the line of ma ch, the pursuers 
found piles of bodies, groups of murdered peasantry, and mingled with thei 
the corpses of Freachmen, often hideously mutilated, according to the barba- 
rous usage which has been continued in more recent wars by the vindictive 
poudetien of the Peninsula. ‘The retaliation was terrible, but the provocation 

been extreme. Mr. (irattan’s details of some of the seenes he himself 
witnessed, ere painfuliy minute and vivid ; and whilst reading them, we cease 
to wonder that, after the lapse of a third of a century, hatred of the French 
exists almost undiminished in the countries they so cruelly and wantonly rav- 


However orderly and well-conducted, there is always something discoura- 
ging in a retreat, as there is a cheerful and exhilarating feeling attendant on an 
advance. Nevertheless, during their progress across Portugal the French 
maintained their high reputation. Their rearguard, commanded by Marshal 
Ney, made good fight when pressed by the British, but their losses were heavy 
before they reached the Spanish frontier. This they crossed early im April, 
and a month jater they had torecross it, to convey supplies to the fortress of 
Alineida, the only place in Portugal on which the tricolor still floated. ‘1h> 
result of this movement was the bloody combat of Fuentes d’Onore, a coiu- 
plete but dearly-bought triumph for our arms. Here the Eighty-eighth nobly 
distinguished thewselves. At first they were in reserve, whilst for eight hours 
two Highland regiments, the Eighty-third and some light companies, fought 
desperately in the town, opposed to the fresh troops which Massena continu- 
ally sent up. ‘Their loss was very heavy, the streets were heaped with dead, 
the heat was excessive, and ammunition grew scarce. The Highlanders and 
the French grenadiers fought in the cemetery, across the graves and tomb- 
stones. “* Wallace, with his regiment, the Eighty-eighth, was in reserve on 
the high ground which overlooked the churchyard, and was attentively viewing 
the combat which raged below, when Sir Edward Pakenham galloped up to 
him, and said, ‘ Do you see that, Wallace ''—‘ I do,’ replied the colonel ; 
*and I would rather drive the French out of the town than cover are- 
treat across the Coa.’—+ Perhaps, said Sir Edward * bis lordship don’t think 
it tenable.’ Wallace answering, said, */ shall take it with my regunent, and 
keep it too..—+ Will you !’ was the reply ; ‘ I'll go and tell Lord Wellington 
so.” In amoment or two, Pakenham returned at a gallop, and waving his 


hat, called out, * He says you may go.—Come along, Tallace ! 


‘men. ‘The garrison six thousand strong, lost seven hundred men by the first 
day's fire. Only when their guns were silenced, when the town was on tie in 
various places, and when several yards of wall were thrown down by 4 wine 
did the brave governor hoist the woite flag. Other instances of the kind might 
be cited, when Spanish soldiers tought as well as mortal men could do. But 
with respect to pitched battles, another tale must be told. At Ocana, Almen 
acid, and on a dozen other disastrous fields, Baylen was amply revenged. | he 
loss at Ocana alone is rated by Spanish accounts at thirty thousand men, chiefly 
prisoners. Mr. Grattan estimates it at twenty-five thousand men, and thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven guitars. Of these latter he tell» us 
twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty-two were in cases. and the remainder 
without; indeed he is so exceedingly circumstantial that we presume he coun 
ted them himself. Otherwise, alttough well aware of. the Spaniard’s pre 
dilection for the fascinating tinkle oi his national instruments, we could 
hardly credit the accuracy of the figuies. Hven a Spanish general, we 
should think, would hardly allow his men thus to encumber theinselves 
with harmouy. The march of such an army of Orpheuses, in which every 
third soldier shouldered a fiddle-case as a pendant to his musket, must 
have been curious to behold ; suggesting the idea that that melodious war 
riors designed subduing their foes by the soothing strains of jotas and cachu- 
chas, rather than by the more cogent arguments gf sharp steel and ball-cartrage- 
Great must have been the timkling at eventide, exceeding that of the most ex- 
tensive flock of merinos that ever cropped Castilian herbage. Was it because 
they were certain of a dance that these barrack-yard minstrels came provided 
with music. sure in any case, to have the piper to pay’? ‘If the instruments 
were provided to celebrate a triumph, they might as well have been left at 
home. In Spam, however, time has effaced, or greatly weakened, the remem- 
‘brance of many reverses, whilst slight and dubious successes, carefully trea- 
sured up, have swollen by the keeping into mighty victories ; and at the pre- 
sent day, foreigners who should be so uncourteous and impolitic as to express, 
an the hearing of Spaniards, a doubt that Spanish valour was the main agent in 
‘driving the French from the Peninsula, might reckon, not on a stab—kuifeing 
‘being less in vogue beyond the Bay of Biscay than is often imagined—but cer- 
tainly on a scowl, and probably on an angry contradiction. And in every pro- 
‘vince, almost in every town, in Spain the traveller may if he so pleaseth, he re- 
galed with. marvellous warratives of signal victories, gamed over the gavachos, 


Poor Pakenham ' ever foremost to lead a charge or brave a peril. He de- in that immediate neighbuerhood, by valiant generals whose names so partial 


served a better fate, after his glorious exploits i the Peninsular, than to be 
picked off by a sneaking Yankee rifle, in the swampy plains of New Uri eans. 
But the same ~ boiling spirit and hasty temper” that won him laurels in Eu- 
rope, led him to his death in another hemisphere. Overconfidence may be par- 
doned in a man who had so often driven before him the redoubtable cohorts of 
the modern Aiexander. And one mistake cannot obliterate the memory of fifty, 
gallant feats. Full of fight, and led on by Pakenham, Mackinnon, and Wallace, 
the Eigty-eighth advanced at a smart trot into the town, where the French 
Ninth regiment and a few hundreds of the Imperial Guard awaited them. Their 
charge was irresistible; they cleared the place and drove the enemy into the 
river. They even pursued them 1. ough it, and several Rangers fell on the 
French side of the stream. About a hundred and fifty of the Old Guard ran in- 
to a street, of which the further end was barricaded. Mr Grattan, whose ac- 
count of the affair isa graphic and interesting piece of military narrative, Is 
amusingly covi and naif in referring to this accident —** Mistakes of this kind,” 


he says, ‘will sometimes occur, and when they do the result is easily imagined _ 


{n the present imstance, every man was put to death; but our soldiers. 
as soon as they had lesure, paid the enemy that respect which 1s due to brave 
men.” We apprehend tha., with the Connaughiters, leisure, in this sense, was 
scanty, at least at Fuentes d’Onore ; but, in so close and desperate a fight, hot 
blood is apt to drown mercy. ‘Ihe dashing charge of the Eighty-eighth nearly 
closed the day's performances, although the French batteries, admirably served, 
still peppered the town. Men and officers sheltered themselves as well as they 
could, but many were killed ; whilst Pakenbam, with reckless bravery, rode 
about che streets, a mark for the enemy’s shot, which tore up the ground around, 
him whenever he stood still. «He was in a violent perspiration and covered 
with dust, his left hand bound round with a handkerchief, as if he had been 
wounded; he was ever in the hottest of the fire: and, if the whole fate of the 
battle had depended on his exertions, he would not have fought with more de 
votion.”” 

Amongst the many daring acts witnessed on tae bloody day of Fuentes d’On- 
ore, that of the Spanish guerilla chief, Julian Sanchez, deserves notice. At the 
head of his ragged and disciplined band, he had the temerity to charge a crack 
French regiment, and, as might be expected, was sent back with a sore head. 
Whilst on the subject of guerillas, Mr Grattan combats an opinion which he 
believes many persons in this country entertain, * that the Spaniards and Por _ 
tuguese did as much, if not more, during the Peninsular contest, than the Bri- 
tish,” Here he is certainly mistaken. Very few persons, out of the Peninsu- 
la, have any such notion. The French know well enough by whom they were | 
beaten. Loth as they are to acknowledge a thrashing at the hands of their old | 
antagonists, they do not dream of attributing their defeats to the * drigands,” | 
of whom they declare they would have had a very cheap bargain, bui for the mn- | 
tervention of the troublesome English. And certainly, if the Spaniards and | 
Portuguese had been left to themselves, although, favoured by the mountainous | 
configuration of the country, they might long have kept up a desultory contest 
they would never have succeeded in expelling the invaders; for the simple reason | 
that they were wholly unable to meet them in the plain. Most true it is that, | 
during the war of independence, the people of the Peninsula gave numerous ex- | 
amples ef bravery and devotion, and still more of long sudlering and patient en | 
durance for their country’s sake. The irregular mode of ot warfare adopted | 

~ by the —. the great activity and constant skirmishings, stratagems, and 
ambuseades of Mina, the Empecivado, Sanchez, and many other patriotic and | 
valiant men, greatly harassed and annoyed the French, and, by compelling them | 
to employ large bodies of troops in garrison and escort duty, prevented their 
opposing an overwhelming force to the comparatively small army under Wel- 
lington. But ali that sort of thing, however useful and efficacious as a general 
system, and as weakening the enemy, was very petty work when examined in) 
detail. The great victories, the mighty feats of war that figure in history's | 
page, were due to British discipline, pluck, and generalship. And whatever | 


‘is fame, have never transpired beyond the scenes of their problematical exploits 
‘Under the constitutional system and owing to the long civil war, Spanish woope 
have improved in discipline and in various other respects; and with good gene- 
rals, there is no manifest reason why they should not successfully cope with 
Frenchmen, although we doubt whether they could. But in Napoleon's day 
matters were very different, and in the open field their chance was desperate. 
‘The Portuguese were doubtless of a better quality; and in the pages of Napier 
and other historians, we find them spoken of in terms of praise. ‘They had 
British officers to head them, and there is much in good leading; they had 
British troops to emulate and national pride spurred them on. At the same pe- 
riod, Italians—certainly very poor soldiers when left to themselves—fought 
gallantly under French generals, and with French example before them. Of 
the general bearmg of the Portuguese, however, we have heard few Peninsular 
men speak very highly. ‘They appear to have been extremely inconsistent ; 
‘brave one day, dastards the next. 

At Ciudad Rodrigo, Mr Grattan greatly lauds their gallantry, which struck 
‘him the more as being unexpected. Ata Salamanca, on the other hand, he 
records their weakness. and the easy repulse of Pack's brigade, two thousand 
‘strong, by four hundred Frenchmen. « Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written of the Portuguese troops, | still hold the opinion that they are ut- 
terly incompetent to stand unsupported and countenanced by British troops, 
with any chance of success, against even half their own numbers of French- 

men.” Again, after Salamanca when Wellington and his victorious advanced ar- 
my onMadrid, the Portuguese dragoons fled, without striking a blow, before the 
\French lancers, exposing the reserve of German cavalry to severe loss, aban- 

donipg the artillery to its fate, and tarnishing the trlumphal entry of the British 

into the eapital—within a march of which this disgraceful affair occurred. Still 

‘to encourage these wavering beroes, it was necessary to speak civilly of them 
jin despatches ; to pat them on the back, and tell them they were fine fellows. 
And this has sometimes been misunderstood by simple persons, who believe all 
‘they see in print, and look upon despatches and bulletins as essentially vera- 
‘cious documents, ‘| remember once,” says Mr Grattan, « upon my return 

home in 1813, getting myself closely cross-examined by an old lawyer, becavee 
I said I thought the Portuguese troops inferior to the French, still more to the 

‘British. + Inferior to the British sir! I have read Lord Wellington’s last de- 

spatch, and he says the Portuguese fought as well as the British; and I sup- 

pose you won't contradict him!" I saw was vain to convince this pugnacious old 

mar of the necessity of saying these civil things, and we parted mutually dissate 

tisfied with each other, he taking me no doubt for a forward young puppy, and I 

looking upon him as a monstrous old bore.” 


_ TANCRED; OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 
BY B. DIsRAkL1, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Treated as a work intended to advocate serious interests by the aid of the 
Romancer’s art, * Tancred’ must be at once dismissed as an extravaganza. 
However enlightened be the Wise Men of the East in these our times,— how- 
ever alive to the policy of Guizot, Palmerston, or Aberdeen be its Emirs and 
intriguers,—they hardly, we apprehend, discuss political truths or questions 
after the tashion of two interlocuteurs in a Landor conversation—or with the 
precise b/ue-book knowledge of a Martineau dialogue. However accomplirhed 
be the Israelitish ladies of _Bethany,—and even if as skilled in the niceties of 
controversy as the old wives of Scotland,—we imagine that they fall short of 
the graces and refinements of Eva, the daughter of Sidonia’s correspondent, 
Besso, the banker of Jerusalem. Nor does our faith in ancient races go the 


length of believing in the existence of a Pagan so practicable as Astarte , Queen 


of Asmarey. TTuking ‘ Tancred,’ however, for what it is—an Eastern tale ; 
and casting to the winds its purpose, whether philosophical, poetico-political, 
or politico poetical, * Tancred ’ is a brilliant book, abounding in entertainment 


merit remains with the Spaniards, is to be attributed to their guerillas and ir- ‘and adventure, rich (as the French have it) in succulent descriptions and lively 


regular oo. As to their regular troops, after they had overthrown Du-_ 
ay 


pont at . 
were very soon wrenched from them. _Baylen was their grand triumph, and 


touches of character. It bears the stamp, moreover, of individuality ;—lack- 


len, they seemed to think they might doze upon their laurels, which ing which, all other merits are but second-hand ones. We have always felt 
‘that Mr. Disraeli’s real vein is the sarcastic. However he may be inclined— 


subsequently to it they did /ittle in the field. Behind stone walls they still fought /following the course cf human self-delusion—to plume himself upon his poeti- 
well; Spaniards are brave and tenacious in a forest, and Saragossa is a proud cal gifts ; upon a certain elevated and generous enthusiasm which prompts him 
name in their annals. Nothing could be better than old General Herrasti’s va. |to take up and detend strange positions and attack impregnable Pama 0 8 
Jiant defence of Ciudad Rodrigo against Ney and his thirty thousand French. we have always felt, even in the early pages of + Vivian Grey,’ that in this 
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i there was a certain make-believe—a dramatic assumption of the picturesque! lwill remain of us will be some relics in a new red sandstone. ‘This ‘is deve- 
‘ and the sonorous and the chivalric. Mr. Disraeli is not exempt—however re- lopement. We had fins—we may have wings.’ ‘Tancred grew silent and very 
i luctant he may be to own it—from the influence of our epoch; which, as he thoughtful; Lady Brancepeth moved, and he rose at the same time. Lady 
will loudly bear witness, tends to the diminution of earnestness and sincerity. Charmouth looked as if it were by no means necessary for him to depart ; but 
But few revel with more conscious enjoyment and heartiness in the indulgence |he bowed very low, and then bade farewell to Lady Constance, who said, ‘we 
A of a sardonic humour than he. Fashionable fatuity, politica! principle or want) shall meet to-night ’—* I was a fish, and | shall be a crow,’ said Tanered to him- 
of principle ; literary reputation or pretence—give him any or all of these to eelf, when the hall door closed on him. ‘What a spiritual mistress ! And 
demolish, and few men point a philippic more poignantly or use irony more! yesterday, for a moment, | almost dreamed of kneeling with her at the Holy 
dexterously. Let the amiability of such a talent be conceded or denied, its Sepulchre! I must get out of this city as quickly as possible—I cannot cope 
; exercise will always have a charm for people of the world (as opposed to men’ with its corruption,’ ” : 
of the closet) :—whether they belong to the world of letters, the world of af-/| This is precious fooling.—nowhere more precious than in Tancred’s pictur- 
; fairs, or the world—so wide according to some, so narrow in the idea of others esque horror. A “new Crusade” out of the corruptions of May-fair life and 


! —of * good company ” '|Pinnock science! But in this Mr. Disraeli—oddly enough—professes to see 
Briefly, “ Tancred’ has entertained us more than either ‘ Coningsby’ or ‘ Sy- /neither disproportion nor absurdity. Well; on his way to Sidonia’s—to ask 
bil’—and we think may stand higher in public favour. It opens with a piece for introductions to the East (as of old a man might hunt them up for Pans, 


of clever exaggeration, calculated to arrest the eyes and enchant the ears es- |Brunswick, or Vienna)—a new adventure menaces Tancred’s poetical enthu- ) 

pecially of club men.” ancred, Lord Montacute, is about to come of age; jsiasm. A carriage accident in the Poultry and the convenient a propos of the : 

it and his father and mother, the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont, “ people of |Crusader’s brougham (! !) throw a high bred lady into his care. She at once 

iH the highest consideration,” are resolved to solemnize the event by every possi- |proclaims herseif as more sympathetic to him than the Beauty who discoursed , 

| ble luxury and splendour. Accordingly the tale starts in the midst of a coun ||about ‘celestial cheese” as though it had been so much mean, mortal syllabub. ' 

cil of cooks worthy to have figured in lady Morgan’s ‘ Cordon bleu.’ and chro- |Lady Bertie and Bellair (when had ever an Oriana rescued in the Poultry a ; 
| nicled with a mock seriousness which we can hardly too much admire, though | more mellifluous name !) sets up as a visionary to ensnare ‘Tancred! Shocking ‘ 

we may not pause to offer our readers “a taste” thereof. But it soon appears’ to relate she is a married woman. Of such a danger neither bishop nor club t 
that Lord and Lady Bellamont have too unhesitatingly presumed on their pow-||Solon could have dreamt. She shows him “ beautiful vases recently released , 

f er of managing their son's future life according to receipt. He is to go into |from an Egyptian tomb, and ranged on atripod of malachite.” They hang to 

4 patliament there and then ; he is to be married (and, of course, the unexcep- jgether with “pious rapture” over Mr. Robert's Syrian drawings—and “she ‘ 

| tionable Lady is in readiness) before the winter sets ia. What saith Mrs.||looked like a beautiful prophetess as she dilated with solemn enthusiasm on the ] 

, Glasse, the Sibyl of modern times' Tancred has not the remotest idea of be- |sacred scene.” It is bat in the order of «this bad world” that such holy . 

ing caught, far less caged. Like Alciphron and the author of * Eothen,’ he \breathings should ere long be clouded by “the incense of more human pas- P 

; desires to behold * the splendour and havozk of the Fast,”—or, as Mr. Sidonia |sions.” We will treat the reader to the explosion of the mixture :— ‘ 
here states it, to unravel ‘ the Asian mystery ;”—and this not from a vague,! “* Then you will remain” she said, looking up, and her dark brown eyes d 
gaping curiosity, but to work out some deep thoughts and unexplained pur-j{were fixed with all their fascination on the tortured Tanered.—* Till we all go,’ t 

af ses. Alas, for Duke and Duchess! who, themselves neither profound nor |he said, in a soothing voice.—* ‘That cannever be,’ said Ladie Bertie ; ‘ Augus- ¢ 

; inexplicable, find their long-laid purposes confronted by the dreams of an heir tus will never hear of it; he never could be absent more than six weeks from 

like this !— '|London, he misses his club so. If Jerusalem were only a place one could get st 

“ The duke was perplexed ; he wished to know how far at this noment his at, something might be done; if there were a railroad to it for example."—* A fe 

wife was informed upon the matter ; the feminine frankness of the duchess put [railroad !’ exelwimed Tancred, with a look of horror. ‘A railroad to Jerusalem ! th 

him out of suspense. ‘I have been walking with Tancred,’ she continued, —‘No, | suppose there never can be one,’ continued Lady Bertie, in a musing on 

‘and intimated, but with great caution, all our plans and hopes. J asked him jtone. * There ts no traffic. And I am the victim,’ she added, in a thrilling in 

what he thought of his cousin; he agrees with us she is by far the most charm.’ |voice ; ‘+1 am left here among people who do not comprehend me, and among “ 

ing girl he knows, and one of the most agreeable. i impressed upon him how. |circumstances with which I can have no sympathy. But go, Lord Montacute, g 

good she was. I wished to precipitate nothing. I never dreamed of their go, and be happy—alone. [| ouglit to have been prepared for all this ; you have to 

. marrying until late in the autumn. I wished him to become acquainted with! |not deceived me. You have told me from the first you were a pilgrim but | ine is 

i} his new life, which would not prevent him seeing a great deal of Katherine in dulged in a dream. I believed that I should not only Svisit Palestine, but ' 

London, and then to visit them in Ireland, as you visited us, George ; and then, ‘even visit it with you.’ And she leant back in her chair, and covered her face P 

. when I was settling everything in the most delight/ul manner, what he was to,|with her hands. * * «By heaven, I cannot endure this!’ said Tancred, ad- 

i do when he was kept up very late at the House, which is the only part I don’t |vancing. ‘Death seems to me preferable to her unhappiness. Dearest of woe _ 
like, and begging him to be very strict in making his servant always have cof-|;men !’—* Do not call me that,’ she murmured. ‘1 can besr anything from your - 
fee ready for him, very hot, and a cold fowl too, or something of the sort, he, |lips but words of fondness. And pardon all this; [ am not myself to-day. I be 

tells me, to my infinite astonishment, that the vacancy will not immediately oc- |had thought that I had steeled myself to ail, to our inevitable separation ; but wi 

cur, that he is not sorry for it, as he thinks it may be as well that he should go [ have mistaken myself, at least miscalculated my strength. It 1s weak ; it is dh 
abroad. What can all this mean!’ * * ‘I never canunderstand how going |very weak and very foolish, but yon must pardon it. I am too much interested he 

to Paris and Rome, which young men always mean when they talk of travell-||in your career to wish you to delay your departure a moment for my sake. I = 
ing, can be profitable to him; it is the very thing which, al! my life, I have been ‘can bear our separation, at least I think I can. I shall quit the world—for ter 

; endeavouring to prevent. His body and his soul will be both imperilled ; Paris |ever. I should have done so had we not met. 1 was on the point of doing so = 

' will destroy his constitution, and Rome, perhaps, change his faith.’—*I have |when we did meet—when—wheu my dream was at length realized. Go, go ; on 
more confidence in his physical power and his religious principle than you, |\donot stay Bless you, and write to me, if I be alive to receive your letters.’ An 
Kate,’ said the duke, smiling. ‘But make yourself easy on these heads ; Ten ‘{ cannot leave her,’ thought the harrowed Tancred. ‘It never shall be said als 
cred told me this morning that he aad no wish to visit either Rome or Paris..—|/of me that I could blight a woman's life or break her heart.’ But just as he shi 
* Well!’ exclaimed the duchess, somewhat relieved, ‘if he wants to make a||was advancing. the dvor opened, and a servant brought in a note, and, without det 
little tour in Holland, I think I could bear it; it is a Protestant country, and |looking at ‘T'ancred, who had turned to the window. disappeared. The deso- an 
there are no vermin.’ ” ‘|Jation and despair which had been impressed on the countenance of Lady Ber- nth 

} In her sore need, the Duchess consults a Bishop, and induces the young |tie and Bellair vanished in an instant, as she recognized the handwriting of her the 
Marquis to make ‘‘a clean breast” to him. But the heirs complaint passes |jcorrespondent. They were succeeded by an expression of singular excite- and 
the skill of the prelacy to cure. ‘The Duke, no less wide of the mark, has re- ment. She tore open the note: a stupor seemed to spread over her features, te 


course to a man of the world for his nostrum: which is, “divert your dream- jand, giving a faint shriek, she fell into a swoon. ‘Tancred rushed to her side ; 
er’s mind, and trust to chance and delay.” And for a moment Lord Eskdale’s ‘she was quite insensible, and pale as alabaster. ‘The note, which was only two ro: 


expedient promises a certain success At a breakfast given by Mrs. Guy, /lines, was open and extended in her hands. [t was from no idle curiosity, but 
; Flouncey, who since Coningsby’s salad-days has come intv full bloom as a stea-||it was impossible for T'ancred not to read it. He had one of those eagle vi- re 
i dy leader of fashion (the stages of her metamorphosis being described with de- jsions that nothing could escape, and, himself extremely alarmed, it was the a 
i sg licate artfulness) Tancred weil nigh loses his heart to a Lady Constance Raw-| first object at whch he unconsciously glanced in his agitation to discover the li 
leigh. ‘The reader shall see how he regains it; and how Mr. Disraeli reviews,|| cause and the remedy for the crisis. ‘The note ran thus—*3 o'clock. The ist 
i by a**short and easy” process, a contemporary Great Unknown :— '|Narrow Gauge has won. We are utterly done ; and Snicks tells me you bought fror 
i) “ After making herself very agreeable, Lady Constance took up a book | five hundred more yesterday, atten. Is it possible! F.’ «Is it possible!’ out 
4 which was at hand, and said, ‘ Do you know this’? And Tancred, opeving a echoed ‘Tancred, as entrusting Lady Berue to ler maid, he rapidly descended is ci 
volume which he had never seen, and then turming to its title-page, found it the staircase of her mansion.” stok 
} was ‘ The Revelations of Chaos,’ a startling work just published, and of which Were we not right in asserting that Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasms do not even thin 
a rumour had reached him. + No,’ he replied; + [ have not seen it.’—*! will spare his own heroes and their hopes! ‘The shock of collision with this Rail- cita 
lend it to you if you like ; it is one of those books one must read. It explains |way Genius is felt to be more crue! then the metamorphosis of Constance into ove 
everything, and is written iv a very agreeable style.’ ‘It explains everything !"\|a * Vestiges of Creation’-ist. Tancred dashes off to the City—and takes a ban 
said Tancred ; ‘it must, indeed, be a very remarkable book '’— [ think it will jsublime leave of Sidonia ; who furnishes him with the two sublime letters of zens 
i just suit you,’ said Lady Constance. ‘ Do you know, I thought so several times introduction which we will give as a last proof of our author’s mastery ever way 
} while I was reading it..— To judge from the title, the subject is rather ob-  quizziology on its greatest scale :— whe 
scure,’ said T'ancred.—‘ No longer so,’ said Lady Constance. ‘It is treated “A Letter of Introduction to Alonzo Lara, Spanish Prior. at the the | 
scientifically ; everything is explained by geology and astronomy, and in that | Convent of Terra Santa at Jerusalem rein: 
way. It shows you exactly how a star is formed ; nothing can be so pretty!) « Most holy father,—The youth who will deliver to you this, is a pilgrim dres 
it A cluster of vapour—the cream of the milky way—a sort of celestial cheese who aspires to penetrate the great Asian mystery. Be to him what you were for | 
, —churned into light—you must read it, "ts charming.’—* Nobody ever saw « to me; and may the God of Sinai, in whom we all believe, guard over you, ting! 
star formed,’ said Tancred.—-‘ Perhaps not. You mus. read the Revelations; and prosper his enterprise ! Sivonta.” 
it is all explained. But what is most interesting, is the way in which man has | + London, May, 1845” have 
been developed. You know, all is developement. ‘The principle is perpetu. «+ You can read Spanish,’ said Sidonia, giving him the letter. *The other that 
ally going on. First, there was nothing, then there was something ; then—I || shall write in Hebrew, which you will soon read.’ ” deco 
forget the next—I think there were shelis, then fishes ; then we caine —let me | “A Letter of Credit to Adam Besso, at Jerusalem. ever 
jf see—did we come next! Never mind that; we caine at last. And the next | « London, May, 1845. uate 
change there will be something very superior to us—something with wings. | «My good Adam, —'f the vonth who bears this, require advances, let him The 
Ah! that’s it: we were fishes, and believe we shail be crows, Butyon have as as ake the nght-hand lion on the first step of the ted \ 
read it.,— I do not believe | ever was tisk, sud —*Od! it is throne of Solomen the wud he waut more, let him have as mueh as with 
el all proved ; you must not argue on wy rapid sketch ; reid the book. Jt ts im- would form the lion that is on the left; and so on, through every stair of the dle | 
if possible to contradict anything in it. You understand, 11 1s all science ; it 1s royal seat. For ail which will be responsible to you the child of Israel, who abov 
a" not like those hooks in which one says one thing and another the contrary, and among the Gentiles is called “ Stponta.” selve 
both may be wrong Everything is proved—by geology, you know. You see) After all, youth of heart and confidence in the public must exist with him “2 
exactly how everything is made ; how many worlds there have been ; how long who can imagine and print such gorgeous credentials as the above! The read- that 
they lasted ; what went before what comes next. We are a link in the chain, |er shall possibly see, next§week, how Tancred fared in the East :—and haply, mous 
as inferior animals were that preceded us; we in turn shall be inferior ; all that,|too, how he found his Sigismunda. Meanwhile, we will take leave of the book ong 
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at the close of its first volume, by repeating that, if not the wisest, it is unques”’ 'provinee ; and that they may confidently rely upon his untiring efforts to de- 


tionably the most brilliant and surprising novel of the season. velope the vast resources, both mineral and agricultural, of this interesting 
land beautiful appendage of the British empire. As soon as these ceremonies 


‘ are tertninated, immediate reference is made by some of his new and sincere 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. friends to the army list or peerage books for the purpose of ascertaining his eer- 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SaM SLICK THE CLOCEMAKER. vices or his pedigree, but never, I am happy to say, for the credit of our pop- 
ASKING A GOVENOR TO DINE. ulation, for discovering some blot in his escutcheon, or some failure in his 
The arrival of an English steamer at Halifax, and the landing of 2 Gover- conduct wherewith to vilify or avuse him hereafter; for such is the resource 
uor-general for Canada, have formed an all-engrossing topic of conversation only of low and ignoble minds. But, alas! colonial addresses are eee 
during the past week at Illenoo. In the winter season, when but few vessels put unmeaning compliments, and the promises of support they contain are al- 
enter the port, and the operations of agriculture are wholly suspended, poli- ways accompanied by a mental reservation that a valuable equivalent is to be 
tics are ably and amply diecussed, and very sapient conjectures furmed 43 tO rendered in return. As soon as he finds it necessary to call for the fulfilment 
the future, in those injeresting and valuable normal schools fer statesmen— o4f this voluntary engagement, he finds to his astonishment that this harmonious 
tne debating societies, taverns, blacksmiths’ shops, tap-rooms, and the sunny and happy people are divided into two parties, Conservatives and Great Libe- 
and sheltered corners of the streets. Every one. however humble his station ;sig What that term Conservatism means, [ do not exactly know ; and it is 
may be, is uncommonly well-informed on affairs of state. A man who can <,id that in England Sir Robert Peel is the only man that does. But ina 
scarcely patch the tattered breeches of a patriot, can mend with great facility) eolony it would puzzle that wily and cameleon-like politician even to conjece 
and neatness a constitution, and he who exhibits great awkwardness in measur-| tyre jts signification. I take it, however, to be an abandonment of all princi- 
ing 4 few yards of riband, manifests astonishing skill in handling the measures, le, and the substitution of expediency in its place ; a relinquishment of an 
of a government. Indeed, provincials have a natural turn for political ceono-||nolitizal creed, and the adoption of a sliding scale whereby tenets rise or fall 
my, as the Germans and Jtalians have for music ; and it is the principal source) according to popular pulsation. Great Liberalism, on the other hand, is better 
of amusement they possess. If Lord John Russell were to spend an evening) | ynderstood, for it is as ancient as a republic. It rests in theory on universal 
at the public room of the Exchange in this town, he would find such topics as) suffrage and equal rights ; but in practice exhibits the exclusion and tyranny 
the corn-laws, freetrade, responsible government, and repeal of the union, dis | of a majority. ‘The real objects of these two amiable and attractive parties 
posed 0; to his entire satisfaction, in a manner so lucid, so log'cal and conclu ||are so wel] masked under high sounding words and specious professions, that 
sive. that he could not fail to be both astonished and edified. He would be the Jimited period of gubernatorial rule is generally half expired before a stran- 
convinced that the Colonial Office should be removed from Downing Street, ger understands them. When at last he attempts to reconcile these conflict - 
London, to Shark Street, Blueberry Square, Illenoo, where there are master ing factions, and to form a mixed government that shall combine all the great 
minds capable of directing, reconciling, and advancing the complicated inter-| interests of the country, the Conservatives inform him, in very moderate and 
ests ofa vast and populous empire. ‘To such a zealous statesman discussions |temperate language, and with much complacency, that they are both able and 
of this kind would, no doubt, be exceedingly interesting ; but as they are too willing to govern the province themselves, the prosperity of which has been 
deep and difficult for my comprehension, | prefer listening to the graphic, greatly advanced by their sound and judicious policy. They admit that they 
though rather ascetic “ Sketches of Life in a Colony,” but my friend Bar- \pave conferred several important appointments of late upon their own relatives, 
clay :— : ; ||but intreat hun to believe that affinity never entered into their consideration ; 
Two such important and simultaneous arrivals, sir, he said, as those of 4 \for as they are the best qualified themselves to form an administration, so are 
steamer and a governor, always create great interest in this country,—the one! their connexions the most suitable for public offices. At the same time, they 
for wonders achieved, and the other for the wonders to be periormed. Indeed. | proclaim their extreme anxiety to carry out his views, and promote the peace 
they are so identified one with the other, that the reception and farewell they /and harmony of the country ; and as a proof of the great sacrifice they are 
severally receive are precisely similar. The approach of both is regarded with jw,i! ng to make, offerto him a resignation of one seat at the council board, 
intense curiosity, and witnessed with great anxiety by the whole population, ov which is attended with great labour and unaccompanied by any remuneration, 
account of the novelties they are expected to bring with them ; and both the and also one legal appointment, to which the large salary of eighty pounde 
great ship and the great man depart. so noiselessly and so quietly, as not even sterling a-year is attached. ‘Ihe Great Liberals, on the other hand, with a vast 
to disturb the dulness of that drowsy town Halifax, for, alas! their sojourn here display of learning (for they have some distinguished jurists among them), 
is a tale that is told. ‘The formal landing and final embarcation of a governor treat him to a long dissertation on the British constitution, the principles of 
present such a singular contrast, that they are well worth describi.g. which they have derived. with infinite industry and research, from the notes of 
As soon as it is known that this high functionary is on board, all the little an American edition of Blackstone's Commentaries, and inform him that they 
world of Halifax rush with impetuous haste, like a torrent, into Water Street, are ready to take office if he will turn out all the present incumbents for their 
and from thence through a narrow passage like an arched tunnel, down an al) | benefit, or create an equal number of situations of equivalent value, to support 
rupt declivity, to a long, narrow, dingy, and unsafe whnri. the extremity of them while thus engaged in their disinterested labours for the public good. 
which is covered (with the exception of a footpath of about nine feet wide) by) They frankly state to him that work requires food, that they are sturdy men 
a low miserable shed, that is dignified with the name of the ** Customs’ Ware- and have a good appetite, and, moreover, that bread and honey will not ap- 
house.” The whole of the surface of this dangerous place is crowded to ex- pease their hunger He therefore finds himself, to his amazement, in what the 
cess, by a mixed and motlied multitude of black and white of both sexes—por-) Americans with some humour but more elegance call * a considerable fix.” 
ters, truackmen, and cabmen vociferously demand or enforce a passage, while But this isa vinful subject, and [ will not pursue it, for I have nothing in 
those on the outer edge pressed to the extremity of the docks, utter load common with either Conservatism or Great Liberalism, which I believe to be 
screams of terror from the impending danger of instant death by drowning | mere modifications of the same thing. I have done with politics long since. 
Amid such a contused and moving throng it is not easy to distinguish individu. When I did think or talk of them I belonged to a party now nearly extinct in 
als, but any one acquainted with the town can see that the heathen who wor-) these c.lomes —the good old Tory party, the best, the truest, the most attached 
ship the rising sun are there, and the Pharisees, who are waiters on Provi- and loyal subjects her majesty ever had, or ever will have, in North America. 
dence, the restless and the discontented, the hungry and needy place hunters, They are only a few of them now surviving, and they are old and infirm 
and above all, the seekers for position—not a safe po-ition on the quay, because!) men, with shattered constitutions and broken hearts. They have ceased to 
in such a crowd no place is safe—but for an improved social position, which) recruit or even to muster for several years ; for who would enlist ina body 
the countenance of the governor is expected to coufer. ‘This holiday is claimed) that was doomed to iwevitable martyrdom amid the indifference of thei friends 
and enjoyed by the people and their leaders. There is vo place al!iotted for and the do>rision of their enemies! Hunted and persecuted by rebels and agi- 
persons of another class, and if there were, they would soon be compelled to tators, they were shamefully abandoned to their cruel fate by those for whom 
leave it by the intolerable “ pressure from without.” Many an anxious face they had fought and bled, and whole hecatombs of them were at different 
is now illumined by expectations of better times, for hope, like the Scottish fir, times offered up as a saerilice to appease the sanguinary wrath of the infidel 
takes root and flourisies in a cold and sterile soil, that refuses nutrient to, deities of sedition. Of late they have enjoyed comparative repose, for they 
anything less vivacious. Far above the heads of the gaping multitude rises, bave veither mfuence nor numbers now to render them objects of proscription 
the huge leviathan, the steamer, equally crowdea with the wharf with stance | or insult. Let us, however, throw a mantle over these disgusting ulcers in the 
looking people, habited in still stranger looking foreign costumes, staring with (body politic, and amuse ourselves by shooting folly as it flies. Let us pass 
listless indifference at the idle curiosity of the idle mob beneath. ‘Ihe descent) over the mterveving space of the governor's rule. | have described to you 
from the deck, which is effected by a few almost perpendicular planks, with-) tis landing; we will vow proceed to the wharf again, witness his embareation 
out railing, hand-rope, or any security whatever, like the descent to the grave,! for lis native laud, and mark the agreeable change. 
is common to all, from the viceroy, with bis gay aud numerous staff, tothe ‘The steamer has arrived trom Boston en route for England. She has no 
stoker with his sooty and cumbrous sack of coals, who, reversing the order of passongets for Halifax, and a few bagmenand a subaltern or two, whoin no- 
thi imparts more than he receives. ‘he thunder of artillery from the! body kuows, are the only persons to be takenon board) The rabble are not 
citadel and the flag-ship of the admiral. announce to the world the important there, the governor's patronage has been small, and he has not been able to 
event that the governor has now landed ; and the national anther from the tind offices for every applicant. ‘The naked have not all been clothed, and 
band of the guard of honour. and the cheers of the free and enlightened citi-; many of the huogry have been sent empty away. ‘They have seen him contin- 
zens of Halifax, are the first strains of welcome that salute his ear. On his ually. He is no longer novelty. His day is past, his power is gone, and 
way to the palace he stops fora few moments at the * Province Building,”| they have nothing to hope or receive from his bounty, and nothing to fear or 
where among the fashion, beauty. and gentry of the town, and surrounded by! endure from his disapprobation. Groups of gentlemen and ladies, gay car- 
the executive councillors, he takes the usual oaths of office, and #ssumes the rages contaming many a familiar face, heads of departments, and the respec- 
reins of government. Legislative and civic bodies now present to him ad | table part of the community (many of whom are personal friends, and warmly 
dresses, expressive of their heartfelt gratitude to their 10st gracious sovereign attached to him) occupy the wharf, which now appears to afford sufficient space 
for having selected, as a particular mark of favour to themselves, such a dis | for the purpose. Insiead of the noisy and vulgar cheer with which he was re- 
tinguished man to rule over them, which they cannot but attribute to their weal ceived, the tremulous voice, the starting tear, the silent but eloquent pressure 
unquenchable and unquestionable loyalty, and to the kind aud good feeling they of the hand, couvince him that, if he has not received all the support that was 
have ever exhibited to his predecessors. ‘hey do nut forget to remind are spontaneously and insincerely offered to kim, he has secured more of affec- 
that they have always felt as affectionately as they have expressed themselves! (tion and regard than he could have expected in so short atime; and that his 
decorously towards every governor of this province, none of whom they have honest endeavours to benefit the country have been duly appreciated by all 
ever placedin a position of difficulty, or deserted when they found him so sit-| those whose good opinion is worth having. : 
uated ; and conclude with an offer of their cordial and strenuous support.) Such is the usual course of ‘events here; but sometimes the same idle and 
The governor on his part, a gentleman by birth and education. is much atfec | turbulent crowd attend a governor at his “embarcation that honoured his arri- 
ted with this flattering reference to himself, and the kind and generous greeting val, and when that is tue case, and they form his exclusive escort, he has 
with which he has been received He naturally suj poses that such respecta- grounds for and be may with propriety ask hiunself what he 
ble looking people men what they say, aad as they have, with a delicacy hus done to deserve such a degradation. Considering a governor, apart from 
above all praise, made no mention of any difference of opinion among them-| his political opinions, as the ead of society at Halifax, it is amusing to 
selves. he augurs well of his success among 4 united population, whuse lead | ear the wiyuiies and conjectures as to the probable manner im which he will 
«rs express themselves so wel! and feel vo warmiy Touched by a behaviour ewe bis guests, or whether he will controct or enlarge the circle of people 
that appes's directly to his heart, aid unwilling be at the palace. ‘There is uo litte anxiety among the mammas 
mous conduct, he assures them that }t will be his picasure, as it is his duty, to, «o huow whether he is marred or single, and who the persous ae that com- 


co-operate with them in any measure that has for its object the benefit of the) jpose his staff, The young ladies are not less interestcd m ascertaming whetheg 
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he is likely to enliven the tedium of winter by giving * balls, for on this impor J egieged MRL such military skill and ardour, that she soon surrendered herself 
tant subject the practice has not been uniform. Traditition hats preserved and| and Mer treasure al discretion to the conquering hero. Miss Sampson was an 
affection bas cherished the memory of dear old Governor Lawrence, who lost, only child. Her glass and the admiration of her friends convinced her she was 
his life in the service of the fair sex, by over-exertion in attempting to fulfil, handsome ; her mother had informed her of her large fortune, aud she saw the 
a vow to dauce with every young lady in the room. For this voluntary mar-) station and knew the high reputation of her father Unlike him, she was well 
tyrdom be has been very properly canonised, and St Lawrence is now univer-| proportioned ; and, unlike -her mother, she was graceful. Her complexion, 
sally cousiwered as the patrou saint of all Nova Scotian assemblies. Aimong, which once boasted of the pure red and white of England, had slightly suffered 
another class there is an equally important mquiry : Will be dine out? On from the climate of the West Indies, the colour, like that of a portrait of Sir 
this point also, as on the other, there are maay conflicting precedents, from! Joshua Rdynolds, being somewhat impaired. Young and beautiful, it is not to 
Governor Parr, who preferred dining any where to being at home, to his Ex- be wondered at if she exhibited a little of the pride and haughtiness of a belle. 
cellency Governor Im-par, who, in my opinion, very properly dined no where She lisped a little, either naturally or affectedly, and * danthed only with her 
but at home. As the distributor of rank and patronage, and the arbiter of own thett,” or with a few officers of good family belonging to the ‘ thixty- 
fashion, the course to be adopted by one who is to administer the aifairs of the thixth’ regiment, whom she condescended to honour with her hand. Sull 
country for five years is a matter of great unportance to people who are desi- though she talked more, perhaps than was agreeable to colonial ears of her 
rous of acquiring a position in society, for, unul recently, any person whom al own thett,” it was evident she considered herself among them but not of 
governor countenanced by accepting his invitation, became thereby a sort of ‘them ; for, notwithstanding the rank of the gentlemen on her father’s stuff 
honorary meinber of the higher class _ was superior to bis own, which was merely local, she would sometimes speak 

My attention was first directed to this peculiarity many years ago, in the time of the aides with a slight curl of her pretty lip as * our daily bread.” Lord Ed- 
of Sir Hercules Sampson. A merchant of the name of Channing, who had ward Dummkopf was decidedly the handsomest man im Halifax, which, con- 
begun life with a small property, which, by great industry, and a long course sidering that it contains a remarkably good-looking population of 25,000 inbab- 
of upright and honourable dealing, he had increased into a large fortune, was itants, three regiments, and the officers of several men-of-war, is bestowing no 
very anxious that the governor should impress the Tower mark of his approba small praise upon hun. He was tail, rather slight, graceful, remarkably well 
tion upon himself and his silver by dining with him. He had looked forward got up, and had an air of fashion and elegance about nim which is alone ac- 
to this period with much anxiety for many years, and had built a large and) quired in that high and polished society of which he was such a distinguished 
commodious house, which he filled with rich and expensive furniture. Uponl member. He had a beautiful head of hair, the value of which was evidently 
the arrival of Sir Hercules, he waited upon him with slow and hesitating steps, well-appreciated by the care bestowed upon it; also a moustache and an 
aud, according to the usvuai etiquette, solicited the honour of his dming with amperial of the most approved form and unexceptionable colour. His pale com- 


him and naming a time for that purpose. ‘lhe governor, who was a considerate, 
kind-hearted, affable old man, readily acceded to his wishes, and proposed that 
day week for conferring happmess upon him. Channing returned with a light 
er heart and quicker pace to communicate the overpowering news to his agita-| 
ted wife. They were an affectionate and domestic couple, and had always 
lived in perfect seclusion. Great were the fears and many the conferences 
that preceded this eventful aay. Poor Mrs. Channing was lostg in a sea of) 
doubts and perplexities. None of her acquaintances were better instructed on) 
these matters than herself, for they were all in the same class of life, and equal-| 
ly ignorant of what she desired to be mformed ; when, by great good fortune, 
she discovered an able counsellor and valuable assistant, well versed in all the, 
forms and useges of the royal party, in the butler of a former viceroy. It was 
an anxious and tryiug week, and the longest, in her apprebeusion, she had ever 
passed ; but weeks and months as weil as years come to an end at last, and) 
the long-expected and dreaded day had now arrived. Chairs were uncovered, 
curtains unfolded, grates polished, and all the finery and bijouterie of the 
house displayed to the greatest advantage. Every contingency had been pro- 
vided for ; every order yiven, repeated, and reiterated, and her own toilet com- 
pleted ; when, fatigued, exhausted, and alarmed, she descended to the draw-! 
ing-room, and awaited with her husband the awful announcement of her dis- 
tinguished guests. ‘The hands of the clock appeared to be stationary. It was 
evidently going, but they did not seem to advance. The arrival of inyself and 
several others at ihe same time was a great relief to her mind, as it diverted 
her thoughts from her harassing anxieties. At last, heavy and long continued 
knocks, like the rub a-dub-dub of a drum, that made the side of the house vi-| 
brate, announced the approach of the Government-house party. In those days. 


the magnetic telegraph of the door-bell liad not been introduced into the coun: | 


try, and it is a subject of great regret to all reflecting minds that it ever has 
been imported. It is one of those refinements that have debilitated the tone 
of our nerves, and, by depriving them of exercise, rendered them so delicate 
that they are excited and shocked by the least noise. Nor is the language it 
speaks by any means so intelligible as that which is utiered by that polished,, 
deep-toned, ornamental appendage of the hall-door, the good old brass knocker | 
At the same time that that intelligent watchman gave notice of an application, 
for admission, it designated the quality and sometimes the errand of the visitor 
A timid, single beat bespoke the beggar, whose impatience was very humanely 
allowed to coc! while he was studying the form of his petition. A stout, bold, 
single blow announced a footman, who was immediately admitted ior the mu- 
tual privilege of an interesting gossip. An awkward, feeble double knock was. 
proof positive that a puor relation or shabby acquaintance was there ; and a) 
slow and reluctant attendance operated,as a useful hint to wear better clothes) 
or carry a heavier purse in future. But there was no mistaking the sledye- 
hammer blows that made the door tremble for its panels, as it did at present. 
They had a voice of authority, a sort of bear-a-hand command, as sailors call) 
it ; their tones were thosejof fashion, rank, and dignity. ‘hey were well under- 
stood, from the mistress, who fidgeted uneasily on the sofa in the drawing room, 
to the lady’s-maid, who flew from the servant's nursery with the lightness and 
fleetness of a fairy to receive the governor's lady and daughter, and ascertain) 
with her own eyes whether these divinities were decorated with ermine and 
diamonds, or only cat and paste, as she had heard it whispered with a contemp- 
tuous sneer by her confidant at the Adwiralty-house. 
At last, the door flew open with such impatient haste as nearly to demolish 
a gouty foot that had protruded itself with careless ease within its fearful reach, 
and the servant announced Sir Hercules and Lady Sampson, Lord Edward 
Dummkopf and the Honourable Mr. Trotz (the two aides-de-camp), and Cap- 
tain Howard (the military secretary). it was a large and formidable party 
from one house, and the clatter of swords and jingle of spurs, and the glitter o/ 
gold lace and epaulettes, and the glare of scarlet cloth and blaze of jewellery, 
was quite overpowering to the timid and unaccustomed senses of poor Mrs. 
Channing. 
The governor was a tall, gaunt, iron framed man, with an erect and milita- 
ry bearing, that appeared to increase a stature naturally disproportioned. His 


head was bald, the hand of Time, or of the Philistine woman his wile, having)! 


removed his hair, which gave a more striking appearance to an enormous nose 
that disfigured a face which would otherwise have been called handsome. 
His manner was kind without condescension, and his conversation agreeable 
without humbug. Lady Sampson, had sie uot inherited a large fortune, might 


have been supposed to have been selected by her husband en that)| 


rinciple that so many men appear to make choice of their wives, name-| 
y, for being the very opposite of what they are themselves. She was a, 
short but uncommonly stout person—unwieldy, perhaps, would be a more ap | 
propriate term, and very vulgar. Her dress was acurious and rather compli- 
cated mass of striking contrasts, which, notwithstanding her size, awakened) 
the idea of an enormous salmon-fly. “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” 
aud from their dimensions in excellent keeping with the circumference of her 
huge arms and neck. Her charms had been duly appreciated by her discern- 
ing husband when on duty with his regiment at Birmingham, and her heart was, 


plexion gave the idea of a poetical turu of mind. His forehead was high, though 
rather narrow, and slightly receding ; the oval of his face was well defined, 
but the centre was somewhat concave, which to a critic, perhaps, would sug- 
gost the idea of the inside of a spoon.  }t did not, however, to a casual obser- 
ver impair its general beauty, which was illuminated by eyes so bright as to 
glisten, and ornamented with teeth of unrivalied whiteness. With respect to 
‘his talenrs, a physiognomist could-be at no loss; for it was evident that the 
jbrilliancy of his eyes arose from their peculiar tincture, and not from that which 
jusually produces animation. But this secret was well concealed from the world 
iby his great reserve, for he was seldom heard to utter any thing beyond 
How very good!” a remark which every occurrence eliciued. In one re- 
spect he evinced a little humour, by adding the syllable “ bus” to words,—as 
dogibus, horsibus, and catibus. So distinguished a man could not fail to have 
unitators ; anG many a pretty young lady was heard to speak of her pin-a-bus, 
thread-a-bus, and bock-a-bus, as Lord Edward says. Take him altogether he 
,was without a rival for personal appearance, 11 we except the exquisite drum - 
major of the beforenamed * thixty-thixth” regiment, who divided the empire 
jof hearts with the aristocratic lieutenant ; the one leading captive the mammas 
and their daughters, and the other their maids. On entering the room he 
bowed condescendingly, though somewhat formally, to Mrs. Channing ; the 
inclination of the body being from the hip-joint, like that of a wooden doll. 
| ‘The Hon. Mr. Trotz, on the contrary, was more distinguished for a form that 
exhibited a singular compound of strength and activity. He was the “ beau 
petonl of a light infantryman. He was the boldest rider, the best swimmer, the 
most expert pugilist and swordsman, an irresistible billiard-player, and the best 
‘shot in the garrison. His habits were temperate, which, with continued and 


‘systematicexercise, enabled him to be always ready, or on hand, as he called 
jit, foranything. He was a good economist, and understood how to make the 
jmost of the small allowance of a youngerson. He sported the best-appointed 

tandem of any man in the place, which he kept jointly with another officer, who 

paid more than his share of the expenses ig consideration of being relieved 

irom the trouble of using it. He had alsoa beautiful and very fast yacht, 

which he sustained upon the same friendly and equitable terms. ‘The governor, 
‘perhaps, was not aware how admirably well calculated he was to aid him in 
conciliating the atlections of the people ; for in his absence he was very fond of 
informing colonists, for whom he had a profound contempt, how much he was 
interested in the Negroes and ]ndians of Nova Scotia, who alone could boast of 
|purity of blood, and were the only gentlemen in it. He would inquire, with an 
innocent air, when the province first ceased to be a penal colony ; and when 
unformed it had never been one, would aflect great surprise, as he thought he 
could trace the debasing efiects of the system in the habits and morals of the 
| people. He was indiguant at the local rank of Honourable being conceded to 
\people filling certain public offices, whom he called honourable carriboos ; and 
requested that that prefix might be omitted in any written communication to 
‘him, lest he might be supposed to belong to such an ignoble herd. When he 
jentered the room he was evidently suflering from cold, for he proceeded di- 
\rectly to the fire, turned his back to it, and put his hands behind him to warm 
them. It was an advantageous position, as it enabled him to take a cool and 
leisurely survey of the company, and to be seen to advantage himself. 

| Captain Howard, the military secretary, was a philanthropist, and a pious 
‘and zealous member of the Low Church party. He was a distributor of tracts, 
jand talked very eloquently and learnedly of such books as « ‘I'he Drunkard’s 
‘Grave, The Smner Saved, The Penitent Thief, Prodigal Son, and The last 
\Dying Confessions of a Convict. He was a great enemy to private balls and 
‘amusements, and to public assemblies and theatres. ‘Ihe only pleasures to 
\which he was mdulgent were the pleasures of the table, being a capital judge 
lof wine, of which he drank freely. He abhorred beggars, whom he threatened 
ito send to Bridewell, znd orthodox clergymen, whom he devoted to a worse 
‘place. He disapproved of indiscriminate charity as encouraging idleness, and 
‘preferred seeking out objects for his benevolence to their obtruding themselves ; 
jas it enabled him, when he gave a sixpence, to accompany it with that which 
|was far more valuable, a long lecture. 


Some of the party following the example of his excellency, now took their 
jseats ; but the governor, who had sat down on a small ottoman near Mrs. Chan- 
ining, was restless and uneasy. At first he drew himself a li:tle further for- 
‘ward, and then removed as far back as possible ; and, finally, rose up and 
lturned to ascertain the cause of the inconvenience he had experienced. He 


immediately exclaimed,— 
| + Good God, I have killed this cat! Was there ever any thing so awkward 
or so shocking !” 
Mrs. Channing said the cat was only worsted. 
« Pardon me,” be answered ; * ] wish with all my heart it was only worsted, 
‘for then there would be some hope of its recovery; but it is as dead as Julius 
Cesar !”’ 

raised it myself, Sir Hercules!” she continued, and——” 

« Oh, if you raised it yourself, madam, it must have been a pet !” he replied ; 
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“and so much the worse for me. I beg ten thousand pardons! It is quite’ \delightful men lever met. Cheerful, humorous, filled with aneedote, well- 


dreadful !” informed and well-bred, he was, in reality, what Miss Sampson called him, a 
Mrs. Channing explained again, — ‘hotht in himthelf "—{ Concluded next weck } 
“Tt is only a bad piece of work, your excellency, and I 
“A very bad piece of work, indeed !” said the inconsolable offender. « But 2 
the truth is, my eyes have never recovered the injury they received in| A TRIP TO THE SOUTH—NO. 7. . . 
Egypt.” | In my last letter, I gave a brief account of the boundaries of Georgia, of which 
4 A will rise again, I assure you, Sir Hercules! A good shake P | Savannah is the commercial emporium, and Milledgeville, situated at a short dis- 
“ Never! never, my dear madam!” he persisted ‘+ Cat though itbe, if it tance from Macon, is the capital. The Savannah river, on which the town of 


hed fives of aine, will never that name is situated, is annually becoming more shallow, and has much 
Here Lady Sampson came to the rescue. ‘laking an enormous eye-glass 
set with brilliants out of her bosom, she examined the defunct cat, and pro- altered in this respect within, the last twenty years. Some ten or twelve miles 
nounced it a most beautiful piece of rug-work ; and, on anearer inspection, ex- to the southward, the Great Ogeehee empties into Ossaban Sound, a deep bay, 
claimed, — resem ling Pert Royal inlet, and capable of admitting ships or war of the 
“« But where did you get those beautiful eyes of yours, my dear Mrs. Chan- largest size, a considerable distance inland ; to which the attention of the Gen- 


ning ! and those bright and sharp claws’ They are the most magnificent { |) k d : 
ever saw! [ used to think my eyes and claws perfection, but they are not to eral gove:nment, as I understand, has of late been directed. 


be compared to yours! Where in the world did you get them!” | The city of Savannah is situated on the right bank of the river, fifteen miles 
* At Storr and Mortimer’s,” replied the delighted hostess, who had spent so from the T'ybee light, and vessels drawing more than fifteen feet of water, have 
much time and valuable materials in this intellectual employment. to discharge part of their cargo at Four Mile Point, four or five miles below the 


Lady Sampson was an enthusiast in the art, and pressed her friend to ac- town, and must complete their landing at this place, or lower down the river. 
cept a pattern of areal Angola cat, which she would send her in the morning. | 


It had, she said, a splendid tail, like that of a spaniel dog; anda bushy tail The city is situated on one of those elevated plateaus, that have been formed 
was, in her opinion, one of the most beautiful things in the world. She then by the gradual deposite of the water on its way to the ocean ; and along its 
asked a lady who sat near her if she was fond of rug-work ; but she said she front runs what is called the Bluffs, beneath which, on a lower level, are the 
was sorry to confess her ignorance or awkwardness, for she had never raised but wharves and warehouses, also opening on the upper flat from their third 


me « caer aeut?” ot Lae Goene, « only think of shaving a little ied story. The name of the town implies a town destitute of trees, and upon this 


ibus!” spot, as I have already remarked, the first settlers formed what has since become 
But Trotz, who never lost an opportunity of being impertinent, asked her if the priucipal seaport of the State. . 
it was the custom in this country to shave cats; and observed, that it a Savannah differs in many respects from Charleston ; the latter city being 
closely and compactly built, chiefly with brick or stone ; while, in the former 
Lady Sampson, whose perceptions were none of the quickest, very gravely ex-. place, a large prepertisn of the houses - of wood ; and, in many SEEEESS, 
plained to him that shaving a cat was 4 term of art, and meant the close and residences of larger dimensions and more imposing appearance, are mixed pro- 
uniform shearing of the irregular and protruding ends of the worsted. — miscuously with others of an inferior and unpretending size. ‘There 1s nothing 
now opened, and several persous repulsive, however, to good taste in this heterogeneos assemblage, and the neat 
i Isle of Sable, . 
of Be of and tidy appearance of a number ef these humble dwellings of the poor. afford 


recently arrived from England on his way to his diocese, and Colonel Percy of | ; 
the “ thixty-thixth.” There was nothing remarkable about the former. One ample evidence to the passing observer, that within their walls the social and 


bishop is very like another bishop. ‘Their dress is similar, and their conversa. domestic relations of life are cherished—that there 


tion generally embraces the same topics You hear a little too much of what) « The busy housewife plies her evening care, 
they are pleased to call church architecture, though why! could never quite ‘That children run to greet their sire’s return, 
understand ; and you are somewhat fatigued with prosy dissertations un tow- And climb his knee the envied kiss to share, 


ers, spires, transepts, galleries, and buttresses. his, however, is a matter ol ’ . 
sat tnd ane tm & good a right to select “ church architecture’’ for their and that removed alike from the frivolities of fashion and the vortex of pleasure, 
hobby, as a sportsman has his dog and his gun. He was, however, anew one; the happy parents ** sink to rest with a contented mind, and when they awake, 
and it is singular that these “ novi episcopi” bear a still more striking resem- they awake with a smile.” 

blance to semior class do. pos apd | At either end of the city, extending back from the river. are east and west 
Jeet mentened, whieh have common with all their brethren, they Rave \Broadstreets, running southwardly, being upwards of a hundred feet in width ; 
great dealto say about themselves,—a subject no less interesting than the | 
other. New dignity, like a new coat, is awkward and inconvement. It is stiff (these are intersected by South broad Street, of . greater breadth, ramen 
and formal, and has not “ a natural set.” Time takes off the vuigar gloss of through the centre of the town. In the rear of this, and parallel, is Liberty 
both, and directs your attention from things that annoy yourself and are apt to ‘street, a most delightful and airy residence. In the centre of these streets, 


excite remark in others. ‘fhey have also (I mean colomal bishops) one grand about fifteen feet apart, double rows of trees are planted ; on either side of which 


object in view from the moment of their landing in a colony ; and that 1s, the f 
erection of a cathedral so large as to coutain ali the churchmen of the province, POVEMSRS CSR GF Wane 


and so expensive as to exhaust all the liberality of their fnends ; and this un. termediate space im the centre, pedestrians can promenade, sheltered from the 
finished monument of ill-directed zeal they are sure to place ina situation where intense heat of the noonday sun, or where « talking age or whispering lovers,” 
ut His Ay baa nae whatever. Lh “ _ | may saunter when night has drawn her sable curtain over the sky ; and the 
- rd ip, Job Sable Island, as usual, had his model, his plans, and his great luininary of day has directed elsewhere his searching beams. 
subscription-list ; and, as usual, though warned that no suitable foundation for , E 
such a massive structure could be found va that enormous accumulation of | There are numerous open squares interspersed throughout the city, the cen- 
sarfi, was determined to persevere and exhibit another melancholy instance of tral spaces of which are railed off im an oval or circular form; thus adding 
failure, to warn the Christian public how careful they should be into whose imuch to the salubrity of the town, and forming no considerable ornament ; of 


which Charleston is destitute. ‘The market place in Savannah is inferior to that 
ive said, was a characteristic of his order ; ere was one pe- . 3: 

culiarity shes tan, cad entitled him to wr its sister city, which crosses several streets ; nor is it so tidily or carefully 
sympathy. He had no doubt supposed, when he left his native land, that all |kept ; although it may vie with the other, as to its crowds of garrulous negroes, 
he would have to do in his diocese would be to discharge the ordinary episco-, offering for sale their various commodities, and jabbering as if the world were 
pal duties, onerous as th, -y might be, and responsible as they undoubtedly are.|icoming to an end. 

but that there his labours would end ‘To his astonishment, however, be had. The » alee. in attend » ote : £ whi from 
not been ten days in before he found that he would have every thing bry 
to do. He discovered the colonists, although natives of the country and ac. |C°8Uy—if a countenance resembling a firkin of rancid butter can be called 
customed to its climate, kur ¥ nothing of either. They knew not how to build |white ; whose cadaverous visage contrast strangely with the black and shining 
houses, or to warin or ventilave them, to cultivate ther fields, clear the forest, | face of the negro, to whose constitution the heat of the climate is a perfect 


or even how to manage their own affairs. With a zeal that did his head and |) 644 ; upon whose skin old Sol pours out his calorie in vain—only to be nev- 


heart great honour, he resolved not to content hinself with merely shewing his | ‘ : 
people the road to heaven, but also how to make, use, and enjoy ede on itralized by a surface, the color of which in inanimate nature attracts heat; but 
earth, while permitted to remain there. But there was one consolation to be Which the negro either annihilates or repels, while he luxuriates amid the in- 
drawn from his misfortunes, and po lig that time would lessen his labours; \tensest rays,—* whistling for want of thought,” or stretched at full length, en- 
for he who attempts to teach anot that which he does not know himself,)|; ved by what i : d hi 
joys unmoved by what is going on around him, 

- failto acquire some information m his endeavours to advance his pu 1 « Tired nature's sweet restorer—balmy sleep.” 
Colonel Percy, of the “ thixty-thixth,” just mentioned, was one of the most. The white man, on the contrary—or rather the Cracker,” as he is called at 
" =r _ the South;—I am speakirg of persons from the country, who frequent the market 
* A bishop for any of the North American provinces should i a// cases be se-||__when he is similarly situated, gladly seeks a shelter from those rays, whicl 
lected from the colonial clergy, of whom are natives, and all of are well! 4 th of bis tale, the of 
educated ; while a great majority, | am happy to say, are not only scholars and (O19 UP Me MOS! ys . +. ane if there was 

ntlemen, but pious, laborious, and most exemplary men. ‘These persons, Ye @UY there. and render bun a complete personification of Sir Walter 
en their thorough knowledye of the state of the country, the habits, feelings,'|Scott's Palmer in Marmion ; the linesdescriptive of which always flashed across 


prejudices, and means of the people ; the peculiar relation subsisting between. my mind whenever I met one of these miserable looking objects, and which, as 


~4 my readers will be gainers by the extract, I shall here take the liberty of quot. 
with safety ; and many orher things of no less importance, "are infinitely bet- ing, as embodying what en entive we tor could nat effet, a. 1 to use lan- 
ter qualified than any English clergyman can possibly be (for this information |g¥age of my own. * Poor wretch,” the talented author exclaims :— 


can only be acquired from long experience, and, after a certain period of lie, is *» Poor wretch, the mother that him bare, 
very difficult to be attained at ail. In other respects, to say the least they are! Had she but been in presence there, 

quite equal to the episcopal specimens we have been hovoured with [| am); In his wan cheek and sun burnt hair, 
quite aware that in high quarters, where a better feeling should exist, and She had not known her child. 
where it is most important they should be better informed, it is heresy to say Danger, long travel, want and wo, 

colonial clergymen are not ouly qualified, but that they are the mos! suitable | Will change the form that best we know, 


persons to fill the higher offices of their profession in thew owu country , but | And deadliest hate will time outgrow, ~ 
magna est verilas. i And blanch at once the hair. # 
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|| plorations had been their startling novelty, and of this there would be-no 


Ole age will wrinkle form and face, 
more 


Aud want will dim tae eye's bright pre 
But nought on earth can wrinkles trace ‘* Sonora,” said I to myself, ‘has nothing more to shew me."’ [I was mista- 


More deeply than despair. ken had yet tolearn two new phases of a world whose mysteries! fancied 
Happy when 1 ne of these befal, familiar to me. After a visit to the prairies celebrated by Cooper, in which 
But this poor Paliner knew them all. { was enabled to contemplate savage life in all its indedendence and its pride, 
‘There is a loca! cause, however, of the crockery appearance of many of the hay de aod 
lower order of white persons from the country, which is unique and peculiar to}|,ation, represented, as they too shen aso i athe by their saddest abuses, 
this portion of the South ; and that is the practice of eating clay, to which from//their most impure elements. 
infancy they are addicted. Horses, I can answer, will instinctively regale I was to journey from the Hacienda de la Noria to the presidency of Tubac 
themselves in this way, and { have known the driver of a stage coach draw up! |? COMpany with the Mexican hanter and the Canadian backwoodeman. The 
é, two adventurers were going towards the prairies, impelled by the savage hatred 
regularly when passing a convenient spot, and allow his team to enjoy are past they had vowed against the Indians, and somewhat also by that irresistible at- 
of this nature. But to meet with a human being masticating handful after hand-| traction which the desert has for the hunter, as the sea has for the sailor. Ot- 
ful of clay ; and when he cannot get out of doors to satisfy this craving of nature, |ter-hunting was their pretext. [ decided on accompanying the hunters to the 
I had almost said—for habit has almost made it such—even attacking the chim-||boundary of the prairies, and cheerfully took leave of Don Ramon, after choo- 
|;sing im his caponera two fine horses, which | paid for liberally, and without hag- 
ney and devouring portions of that ; is, I think, something novel in the ordinary’ gling, tive-and-twenty francs each. We set off, and two days’ march led us to 
diet of mankind. But as we rise in the scale of society here, another and pene, Tubae, on the confines of the republic and of the desert. A short distance from 
disgusting cause of a livid appearance, will be found in the use of tobacco, which’ Tubac, beyond the river San Pedro, the prairies commence. I accompanied 
in indulged in by both races to an alarming extent. While the lords of creation! |the two hunters to the banks of the river; there we separated, and it was not 


emake ond chow, end expectorate to their heart's content, the fairer portion, | without emotion that [ saw them enter those solitudes where so many intrepid 
|jmen have found a grave. 


particularly in the interior, rub snuff. Ouly conceive a select party of voung) 4 for watching iny two companions disappear among the tall grass, I gazed 
misses seated round a pan of snuff, each with a stick, the end having been jon the sce.ery of which i bad hitherto only occasionally noticed the magnifi- 
bruised to resemble a brush, which they dip into the rappee and then rub their||cence ‘The prairies, bounded on the side of Tubac by the San Pedro, have no 


teeth and gums with. An exhilirating effect is thus produced, of which, | am bounds in the opposite direction but the waters of the Missouri. It was indeed 
the desert, such as | had dreamed of. Beyond the river, green savannahs un- 


told, nO pees oan form an adequate idea, who has not indulged im this extra |}4.14944 interminably. A smalllake, separated from the San Pedro by a narrow 
ordinary practice. strip of land, and which no doubt once formed part of the river, stretched its 
But this is not all, one thing leads to another, and it is not uncommon to find|/muddy waters at my feet ‘The glutinous bodies of water-serpents, entwined 
females chewing the nauseous article. I once knew an Irish woman, who was) |in bideous shapes glistened iu the sun on the broad leaves of aquatic plants. 
in the habit of taking a handful of snuff into her mouth, making it ito a sort of veer a hovered flizhts of cranes, attracted by these numerous reptiles. 
ball, and “ rolling it as a sweet morsel” under her tongue; but sbe was con- ong Hes Of bisons crossed the silent plain, some, dispersed in groups or coup- 
, . : \\les grazed amid the thick herbage, others, reposing on the slopes of hills, gazed 
sidered a sort of prodigy by her neighbors, and an exception to a genera! rule. peaceably over their vastdomain. Further on, these savage animals were fight. 
At one of the places | visited since leaving Charleston, I was frequently muchj|ing; their hellow roars fell ou my ear like the distant sound of the sea, and as 
puzzled to understand a colored chambcrmaid, who had the care of my room if even — a hunters 
‘ ‘ . au _, ing to a friendly tribe of Indians at this moment descended the stream of S 

One day, however, receiving an intelligible answer, she managed to tell me that) pe dro on rafts, formed of large bundles of reeds, kept afloat by empty calabash- 
she had snuff in her mouth ; and | was let into a secret in reply to my enquiry \es. A recua of wales laden with ingots of silver, and escorted by their guides, 
with respect to the young ladies of the establishment in this respect. appeared on the horizon, 1 stood a long whale gazing on this solemn scene, 


About two years since, I heard the Rev. Mr. Spencer, an English clergyman | listening to the melancholy harmony of the bells of the mules, and to the 
| |Indian melodies, dying gradually away, which alone disturbed the silence of 


lecture at New York on the subject of temperance ; and on one occasion he! ™ i 

3 : 'Ithese solitudes. 
very properly made a hit at tobacco. The practice of chewing he considered This * silver caravan,” under the sole guardianship of a few arrieros, would 
too filthy to need any remark, applicable to well bred persons—of smoking he |nave sufficed to remind me that | was treading primitive ground. In the inte- 
said what he thought was necessary ; but as to snuff, he thought he had used a [rior of the republic, a regiment is sometimes an insufficient escort for these rich 


concluding argument, when he said that if it were intended to be taken into the caravans, whilst on certain frontiers, immense sums may with impunity pass 
through towns and villages with tae number of men strictly necessary for load- 


system, nature would have placed the nose up side down ! ing and unloading the mules at each halting-place. By a contrast worthy of 
I wonder what he thought of the practice to which I have referred, and of, remark, private property is nowhere more respected than in this place, the prin- 
which he may afterwards have heard ;—as I believe from New York he went)|cipal population of which was originally formed from the scum of the large 
South ; although he may not have penetrated far enough into the interior to be||towns, transportod as convicts to the presidencies. The crimes committed here 
“upto snuff” in all its ramifications. the of of 
Every ives, so to speak, in public: the family hearth has no se. 
But if I go on moralizing at this rate, I shall never finish my description * crets, protected as it is by public honesty. Unfortunately, vagabonds, thieves 
Savannah, of which | have somewhat agreeable to say, and therefore, as my let- and murderers, escaped from prison, or from the sword of justice, come daily to 
ter has reached its usual length, will reserve myself for another occasion. Thus||seek an asylum in these solitudes. Such is the bad influence, always becoming 
much I must be permitted to observe, as being due to the ladies in this portion’ S'¥onger, under which, in Sonora, morals aze beginning to change Thus the cor- 
of the Union —the practice to which I have referred, has undoubtedly had its) F-Javiers of the republics and it ie easy to foresee the day when Senora wil 
origin, and has to a certain extent an commen, © the very general prevalence of have gained nothing in exchange for its ancient customs, but the vices and mis- 
tobacco chewing among the men. Jn this way they have been driven to the ery every where inseparable from semi-civilisation 
measure purely in self defence. Just as a person would avoid annoyance a took the road to Tubac. After riding for several hours, I per- 
from the breath of another who had e:ten onions, by partaking of them him. Celved that the setting sun threw its oblique rays over the prairies, and I won- 
| dered that I had not yet reached the presidency. [ still rode on, and a disa- 
||greeable truth soon forced itself upon me. Deceived by this interminable suc- 
However extensive may be the habit of snuff-rubbing and chewing among the’ cession of green hills. I had completely lost my way _|_ ascended the tallest 
ladies, it is done in private and retirement, and hence is not offensive to others, ||height near; as far as my eye could reach I saw nothing before me but immense 
—a remark that will not apply to the use of the weed by the other sex ;—but /Savannalis, without trees, houses, or shelter of any sort. The river, which alone 
this very avoidance of notice, is the incipient practice of deceit, originating in si nate — exe tome concealed by the undulations of the soil, and was 
a sense of shame, and an evidence ofthat which by the parties themselves is con Two shots, which I fired -s a signal of distress, awoke no echo. I was con- 
sidered wrong ; and neither man nor woman should commit an act of which they demned to pass the night in the desert : and it was not without anxiety that I 
would at any time be ashamed. | thought ofthe moment when those immense plains which doubtless harboured 
As an earnest, therefore, that what have written has proceeded from no fearful in A small grey cloud 
unfriendly motive. and I trust has not been offensively expressed, I shall close hieh be 
with adding my humble testimony to the universal and truthful declaration of and more transparent than the base, was doubtless the smoke of a fire kindled 
travellers, that here as elsewhere— ||in the savannah. I rapidly followed in its direction, asking myself meanwhile 
“ While holding oft ny course precarious, whom I should meet near this fire! Was it the halting-place of some hunters, 
My fortune still has been to find, \an encampment of Indians, or a muleteer’s hato?* The silver caravan! had 
Men's hearts and dispositions various, |jseen in the morning returned to my memory, and this remembrance com 
But gentle woman ever kind ;” and I soon lost sight 
3 : : “ of the cloud. ew seconds passed in cruel uncertainty, but as soon 
yhat at the south in particular, they are remarkable for being potite, affable, and t 
t ght had completely set in, the light of the fire appeared distinct! 
intelligent, and that snuff rubbing is the only impurity, {verily believe, with jamidst the darkness, I was then able to resume my fant : 
which their lips are familiar ; except indeed when they may chance to come in) Ag | advanced, the zone of flame gradually increased; and I at last perceived 
contact with those of a tobacco chewer ; unless using a knife at table may be |the black profiles of two men seated near a pan full of live coals. wo enor- 
EW. | |mous dogs, who rushed towards me barking furiously, left me no time to doubt 
M March . 1847 whom I should have to deal with before approsching any nearer. A rough voice 
acon, March , . fortunately called back the hounds, who slowly returned and laid down by the 


fire. Notwithstanding this demonstration of pacific intentions, the aspect of 

SCENES IN THE WILDS OF M EXICO, my future hosts was any thing but reassuring. —_‘Fire-light casts a shade of fe- 
THE BIGON HUNTERS. _rocity even on the mildest plystognomy, and the wild faces of the two strangers 

igi: ‘were by no means softened by this sinister gummering. ‘Their white linen 


The moment approached when I was to bid adieu to life in the desert, but clothes were literally stiffened by a thick crust of clotted blood, and as I en- 
before doing so. i was anxious to visit the presidency of Tubac. It was the tered the circle of light I likewise remarked traces of blood on the coats of the 
limit I had fixed to my long excursion in the solitudes _ ripe sp day a ‘two dogs, who looked at me and growled. 
departure found me quite disposed to face new perils and fatigues. Iregretted «4 ‘stent pr ee ; 
oul exe thing. Shall I confess it! It was knowing too well the ground [) pproach without fear,” said one of the men; ‘we have heard the voice of 
was about to tread. Hitherto, the greatest charm of my adventurous | * Haltung-place. 
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a Christian, and you have nothing to fear. First of all get off your horse, for’ 
these dogs are trained to see only an enemy in any body on horseback: the Ap- 
achos never trave! on foot.” 

“ Willingly,” I replied, alighted from my horse ; “ but I wil! not be indis- 
creet and wil only ask of you the road to Tubac which must be quite near’ 

“If half-a-dozen leagues are nothing to your horse, you are certainly near it,” 
sharply answered my interlocutor. | 
‘«* Than seing my astonishment, he added,— 

“If, as your question and surprise testify, you have lost your way, the best) 
thing you can do is to spend the night near this fire ; for you would lose your 
way again, without the hupe oi finding a fire to warm you, or a slice of bison for 
supper. 

he latter reason appeared conclusive; I had eaten nothing since the morning 
and I willingly accepted the modest hospitality which the place and the mo 
ment rendered so valuable. Freed trom my greatest anxieties, that is, from bun- 
ger, thirst, and solitude, I looked more attentively around. Half concealed in 
the shade, and half illumined by the crackling fire, lay a third individual, at no 
great distance from the fire; he either was buried in a heavy sleep or in most 
profound meditation, for he did not appear to bave heard the barking of the dogs, 
or the bustle of my arrival. His face was concealed by the darkness, and what 
I saw of his dress was in no way different from my own. A horse fastened to 
a picket, grazed near him. A little way off, some skins stretehed on the ground 
the newly-flayed body of, some quadruped, weapons and utensils of all sorts, 
shewed that my two hosts exercised the difficult and dangerous trade of bison 
hunting. Satisfied on this point, ] fastened up my horse without uneaddling it, 
and sat down. 

Meanwhile, our hosts busied themselves with preparations for the supper, 
which was to consist of a piece of bison, dressed a /‘elouffee (tatemado) ; they 


“Did vou not say,” [ asked, “that you were alone when you met with the 
murdered senato How chen, were you able to bring forward a thousat.d 
witnesses 

The stranger smued at inv simplicity. 

* Do you not know that in the justice of our country, a thousand witnesses 
mean a thousand piasters, and that the sum [ offered could uot counterbalance 
the sacrifices of a powerful family, who purchased my judge's conscience with 
ready money? In default of money 1 was forced to use cunning. I escaped 
from prison, and since then, tracked by the law, pursued from state to state by 
jincessantly renewed orders that | should be delivered up to justice, I, at last, 
/have reached these deserts, breathing for revenge alone 1 have made part» 
sans in this desert, and have so well laid my plans, that the time is perhaps not 
'far distant, when, from the shores of the Atlantic to thse of the Pacific, vena | 
justice shall in its turn tremble before me.” 

The barking of the dogs at this moment interrupted the narrator. We listened 
and heard the sound of footsteps im tie long grass. The dogs had rushed tu- 
‘riously into the savannah, and we soon hard these words uttererd in a woful 
\tone,— 

“Jesu Meria! am I to be dovoured by dogs, when it is with difficulty J es- 
cape from the claws of a bear!” 

*« Get off your horse ! get off your horse! or you are a lost man !” cried one 
of the hunters, vainly calling back his two dogs, who seemed deaf to his voice; 
but the dogs ran past the new comer withont noticing him, and barked furiously 
lat a little distance. 
| Meanwhile the horseman, whose cries of distress we had heard, had been 
jable to come nearer to us; and we soon saw a pale and trembling man, leoking 
timidly round him and murmuring paternosters, alight from his horse close to 
our fire. The horse, shaking all over, appeared, with fixed eyes and staring 


fetched the water we were to drink from a neighbouring river, which I, with as- nostrils, still more terrified than the rider. Aware that some imminent canger 
tonishment, learnt to be the San Pedro, from which | thought myself so distant was threatening us, without stopping to question the new comer, we all sprung 
and to which | had unwittingly returned. Every thing was, therefore ready for Up. ‘The bison-hunters seized therr rifles ; the outlaw yumped into his saddle, 
the repast, yet the individual lying down seemed nowise preoccup ied by these and drew fort, along rapier, which was fastened to his saddle bow. The new 
reparations, which to me appeared so important ; but there is this difference comer then seemed to take a litile courage and, in a stifled voice, he muttered. 
tween the European and the Mexican, that the latter, as insensible to hunger jthese words, — 
as to thirst, finds plenty where the formersinks from want. Atthe invitation) “ Look out there ! Jesu Maria deliver us '” 
of our hosts (and I then learnt that this man was, like myself, a stranger to the | Aglance in the direction he pointed at sufficed to solve thisenigna. A lit- 
bison hunters), he seemed to shake off his torpor, and sat down to take his share tle way beyond the circle of light produced by the fire a fearful shape was walk 
of the hospitality of the desert. ing to and fro with a hollow snort interrupted at times by a formidable chatter 
The stature of this new guest, who inspired me from this moment with unde- ing of teeth. The two dogs, with hair erect and bloodshot eyes, kept at bay an 
finable curiosity, indicated vigour and agility; his countenance was sombre and animal, to which the scene gave colossal dimensions ; it was a grizzly bear, 
imposing ; his hard, strongly -marked features revealed a moral courage greater the terror of the prairies The grizzly bear is, in truth, the most formidable in= 
even than his physical power. The first words he uttered, as he murmeved a habitant of the American continent. Equal in size to an ordinary bull, ite 
a species of benedicite, were not distigured by the vicious pronunciation which strength is prodigious, and its ferocity on a par with its strength Almost in- 
characterises the inhabitants of the state of Sonora ; it was easy to recognise in vulnerable, thnks to the thick fur which covers him, a wound makes him fu- 
him a man from the central states of the republic. \jrious. Wo to the hunter whose bullet has not entered the eye, the head or the 
When our repast was ended, ! spoke thus: — ‘heart! for the bear then throws himself on his aggressor, and the unhappy 
“ It 18 customary,” said I, turning towards the two hunters, “ that the per- man, had he the strength of a bison, would be infallibly stifled. Hidden inca- 
son who receives hospitality should forestal the questions which his host may verns or in holes he digs for himself, the grizzly bear seizes on its passage the 
put to him ; I will, therefore, tell you who 1 am, where 1 come from, and whith- most'powerful buffalo, and drags its body to his den, there§to devour it in peace. 
er I am going.” ‘Such was the unexpected enemy, who seemed to trace round us an insurmoun- 
Ihad soon given all the necessary details, and I must confess that these de- table blockade, from which none but a well mounted rider could hope to es- 
tails seemed but very slightly to interest my wdience. Yet when I spoke of cape. 
the conducta of the morning, 1 fancied that the stranger listened with increased | ** Get all of you on horseback,” said one of the hunters in a low voice. 
attention. | The traveller did not need his admonition twice. As for myseif, the advice 
“ A conducta!” said he, when my narrative was cencluded. « And where was less easy to follow, for my horse, although shackled, had little by little re- 
could it come from into these wilds!” ‘treated from our formidable visitor, and disappeared in the dark. My gun had 
« Why, probably from Santa Maria, or from Chiluahua,” I replied; “it on- remained fastened to my saddle ; and I found myself for the second time on 
ly makes this circuit to avoid the Comanchos. Have you been se short a time |foot and unarmed, in presence of almost inevitable danger. How much! then 
in this country as not to know that!” regretted the absence of the brave Matasiete, or his companiun, whose rifle 
“T am indeed a stranger,” said the unknown; “since you, senor have set me |would infallibly have delivered us by lodging a bullet in that eye which I fan 
the example, [ will satisfy your curiosity, although my confidences may be more cied | saw glafing throuyh the darkness! Fortunately my horse’s instinct short- 
dangerous than yours.” jened this perilous search. I had hardly gone a few steps, somewhat at hazard, 
At these words the bison-hunters looked at the stranger with an astonish- when I was perceived by the faithful, quick sighted animal, who stood still as if 
ment mingled with that keen interest which, under certain circumstances the to wait for me. A few moments later I was in my saddle, and rejoined my 
narrative of adventures excites in the savage as well as in the civilised man. ~~ gun in hand. 
The stranger continued.— | The gigantie-quadruped was still in the same place, kept at bay by the light 
“The hand which I here raise to heaven, has been hitherto pure of human ofthe fire, and the namber of his enemies. With that gravity of motion which 
blood, and yet I have been treated as an assassin, and a price set on my head as |characterises his species, he seemed asking himself whether he should attack 
op that of a murderer,” |jus or raise the siege, although the almost convulsive chattering of his teeth be- 
« What is the price set on your head !” asked one of the hunters. trayed in him the torments of huager. On our side we remained on the defen- 
* Do you wish to earn it!” ‘sive, and in a state of indecision to which the attack or retreat of the beast could 
*« No,” quietly replied the hunter: «your head, even if it were worth twenty alone put anend. During these few minutes of painful expectation, our new 
thousand piasters, would be sacred to me as the head of a guest. | asked, sole guest, alittle reassured, ventured to inform us of the object of his nocturnal jour- 
ly to know how much the life of a man is valued at in Tierra Adentro.” ||ney. 
“ At five hundred piasters.” || Compelled tobe that very night a league beyond Tubac, to join there a 
* That is dear for the life of aman: my comrade and I expose ours daily for |silver caravan, he had been obstinately pursued for more than two hours by 
a cibolo skin, which is only worth five piasters. What have you done!” ‘jthe bear we saw before us, His horse, forced to allop with a bag of goid at 
« A good action. Six months ago { was a catile merchant, and was return- the saddle, was nearly sinking with fatigue, when the light of our encampment 
ing from a hacienda in the neighborhood of Guadalaxara, where | had been on appeared to him like a beacon of safety. It will easily be understood that we 
business. A few leagues from the town | found a murdered man on the high jlistened to this narrative with no great attention. The bear never ceased 
road. Moved with compassion, and fancying that the man still breathed, | |snorting and sniffing the air in every direction ; occasionally interrapting him- 
got off my horse to attend to him, and bind up a large wound in his throat ; but self so scratch up large pieces of grass with his claws, as if he were trying their 
it was too Jate, and the traveller died in my arms, | continued my road, taking istrength. The position was becoming a critical one; the terrified dogs had re- 
with me his horse in hopes that this might serve to discover the riger, but | had turned to their masters, near whom they crouched with yells of anguish. The 


not ridden a league, when a detachment of dragoons rushed upon and arrested outlaw began to manifest violent impatience, as if every moment that e 


me as the murderer of the man whose wound | had dressed. 


it was in vain I 


He went and came, sword in hand, like a 


was to him a century of existence. 


asserted my innocence ; one of the dragoons tied up my hauds with his sword ‘matador in the arena. 


belt, and I thus entered Guadalaxara. 


fhe murdered man was a senator: the) “ Why, senores,” said he, « Shall men of courage remain thus at the mercy 


judge having sold;himself to the family of the victim pursued his work of inquirty of an unclean animal! Fire at him, and I undertake to finsh him.” 


and I was thrown into prison 


« + You pretend you are innocent, my dear friend,’ said he. ‘But you may | 
suppose that I put very little faith in your word.’ 
‘I saw what the shuffling judge was driving at. 
«Have you,’ he continued, * any witnesses in your favour!’ 
«1 rapidly caleulated the few resources which remained to me, and re-_ 
lied. — i} 
' «*] can collect a thousand witnesses ready to depose in my favour.” 
«+ That is something,” said the judge ; + but the senator’s family has two. 
thousand witnesses agaist you. You see the changes are not equal.’ 
+] understood that | was lost, and bowed to the sentence which condemned | 
me, only appealing against it in my heart and before God.” ; H 
The was silent for a few moments, digging up the ground with his 
knife. One evident coutradiction had struck me in his narrative. 


After a protracted confinement, | appeared be- | 
fore the judge. 


The two bigon hunters seemed consulting one another. 

“It is true,” said one of them, there are four of us to fire at him, and as 
this horseman says, five men should not remain passive before an animal, how- 
ever ferocious it may be.” 

* Patience !” replied his companion, «let me first try a more pacific mea- 
sure ; and if that does not succeed, we will then attack the bear, commendi 
ourselves to the mercy of God! It is the odour of the newly-flayed bison whick 
keeps that hungry beast here. Let two of us keep the bear at bay. whilst the 
other three drag the body of the bis on away from the fire. The bears will then 
be able to seize the prey he covets, and we shall be rid of our enemy.” 

The bison-hunter’s expédient was unanimously adopted ; and we divided in- 
to two camps. The two hunters passed round the flayed bison the travellei’s 


|lasso, whilst he fastened the other extremity to the pommel of his saddle, and 


the heavy mass soon slid over the grass, on which it left a deep furrow. The 


\loutlaw and myself had remained inthe same spot to watch the bear, who, on 
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his part, continued to observe us without moving. At the end of a few minutes 
the two hunters and the traveller joined us. 

“It is done,” said one of them ; “ and it is not without regret that we sacri- 
fice our game to the appetite of this frightful animal.” 

«T undertake the rest,” said the outlaw. 

Without getting off his horse he stooped down to the ground, took a lighted 
brand from the fire, and with his bridle between his teeth, the brand in one hand 
his sword in the other, he marched straight up to the bear. [t was a terrible 
moment to us all. At the sight of the horseman slowly advancing towards him 
Spurting on his panting, frightened steed, the bear uttered a kind of roar, and 
rose on his hind feet, shaking his fore paws in the air. Then either intimidated 
by the intrepid appearance of his aggressor, or frightened by the sight of the 
burning brand, he fell down on his four feet, and backed. At last, with inex 
~ apes e joy, | saw him describe a circle round us, and disappear in the gloom 

e stocd silent for a few minutes listening to the rustling of the grasses, and 
we soon heard a loud breathing, a joyful grunt, and the sound of a heavy body 
dragged on the ground, in the direction which the bear had taken. The bear 
had seized his prey and was carrying it off tohis den to devour itat his ease. ‘The 
siege was raised, the savannah was once more free. The outlaw sheathed his 
sword, and advancing towards the bison-hunters, who had reseated themselves 
by the fire,— 


** Nothing now remains for me, my dear friends,” said he, * but to thank you! 


for the hospitality you have shewn me. I shall never forget it. I go now 
where destiny calls me!” 

And bending from his saddle, he held out with dignified courtesy his hand, 
which the two hunters warmly pressed in their rough palms,— 

“God grant, senor,” said one of them at the same time, “that you may find 
everywhere as you have found here, a safe shelter and a cordial reception !” | 

I wished myself to express to the outlaw the interest with which his melan- 
choly fate had inspired me; but I was forestalled by the traveller with the bag 
of gold, who was anxious to insure to himself for the remainder of the night 


the company of so intrepid a horseman. 


« Might I ask you, senor,” said this man, stammering, “in which direction 


you are going?” 

The stranger pointed to a part of the horizon where had appeared for some 
little time a column of flame ascending spirally through the darkness. Was it 
a signal given to the outlaw by some companions who watched over him from 
afar! A question’ which | ventured on this point, obtained but an evasive an- 


wer. The outlaw pointed to the heavens, where Charles’s wain was already}, 


tracing its elliptical course. 
« Those are the stars that guide me,” said he =“ By following in that direc- 


tion I cannot fail to reach the presidency of ‘Tubac.” 

** What a fortunate occurrence !’’ exclaimed the traveller. ‘It so happens 
that important affairs call me in that direction ; and although the country, God’ 
be praised! has never been infested by the salteadores (high-way robbers) | 
shall not be sorry to travel in company of so brave a man. Besides, I am an-! 
swerable for a considerable sum which has been intrusted to me.” 

‘« What is the sum contained in that bag '” asked the outlaw gazing at the 
traveller with a curious look of compassion. 

“ Three thousand piastres in gold !” 

« Follow my advice, remain here till daylight. 
is swift, you might not be able to keep up with me. 
and stay here.” 

The traveller insisted; he was already late, and imperious reasons compell- 
ed him to join in all haste the silver caravan in the neighbourhood of ‘Tubac. 
The outlaw ended by complying with his request, and accepted him, though 
with marked repugnance, as a companion. He got off his horse, tightened his 
saddle girths, then turning to me,— 

« Senor,” said he, * if we ever meet again, you may, perhaps, be glad to re- 
mind me that we have shared the hospitality of the same hearth.” 


The night is dark, my horse 
Believe me, [ tell you, 


A little surprised by this strange adieu, | was still meditating a reply, when} 


the travellers had ridden off in the direction of the great bear. ire) 
« The lamb and the jaguar,” murmured one of the bison-hunters, shaking his 
head with a mysterious and solemn air, ‘* the lamb and the jaguar never journey 


together long ! 


he hunter raked up the scattered embers and laid down, his feet towards 
the fire. 


pursue you, but The most active, consequently 
the strongest, wi. aione keep up ..u you, and we will manage them.” 

** Are you serious?” J asked. ~ The hunter looked at me with astonishment. 
“If my horse were to fall !” 

He will not fall.” 

“ But if he should fall ?” 
|“ Why, in that case you would have very slender chances of escape. Yet 
even that has been known ; but should you fall so gloriously, I promise to make 
a fearful massacre of cibolos in your honour.” 

“Listen,” said I, “ there are a thousand things I would do for you in prefer- 
ence to this. I involuntarily hunted a tiger a few days ago, a bear last night, 
and I do not care now to allow myself to be hunted by a bison. Everything con- 
sidered, I prefer lending you my horse.” 

‘IT did not venture to ask such a favour; and, besides,” aaively added the 

hunter, “I thought to please you by proposing this diversior to you.” 
I thanked him for his kind intentions; and, although delighted to escape this 
‘dilemma, | gave him the rein of my horse with a sigh. ‘I'hesbuccaneer began 
iby unsaddling him, folded up four times the blanket which he used as a cloak, 
jand fastened it on the horse’s back, by means of the long faja of China§crape 
‘rolled round his body. ‘Then taking off his calzoneras, doe-skin boots and 
jacket, he remained with bare feet, in short drawers and shirt sleeves. 

‘As the game I am going to play is a somewhat ticklish one,” said he, « I 
cannot give the horse and myself too much freedom of motion, and you will 
see what can be done with an animal properly arranged.” 
| Thus equipped, and having hung a species of rapier, very thin and sharp, to 
his saddle, the hunter sprung on the horse’s back, and ascertained that in case 
jof necessity the faja might be used as stirrups and bear the entire weight of 
his body, thus enabling him to leave the reins perfectly free. Then with a dex- 
‘terity which must have equalled that of the ancient Numidians, he pulled up 
his horse, urged him forwards, stopped him, rolled up in his left hand the ca- 
bresto,* of which he held one extremity, galloped off like an arrow. and return- 
ed to my side with the same rapidity. 

“You do not know the value of such a horse,” said he, “and I almost re- 
proach myself fordepriving you of an opportunity of knowing what a treasure 
\you possess,” 

I must confess that the animal did not seem the same in the hands of this 
{wild rider; i, however, earnestly entreated the hunter not to expose him too 
‘much to the horns of the bisons. 

“ We run the same risk,” replied the baccaneer, laughing. He then gave 
‘us his instructions. We were to lie flat on our stomachs, gun in hand, on the . 
slope bordering the river, and watch through the long grass the movements of © 
the animals he should drive towards us. -+ However,” he added, «‘ before plac- 
jing yourse!f in ambuscade, you will have time, senor, to witness such a race 
‘as you will rarely have an opportunity of seeing. 1 wish to show you what 
‘may be expected of a good horse mounted by an expert hunter ” 

| He then rushed off in the direction of the flock of cibolos, whose distant 
bellowing came to us with the breeze. I remained standing on the edge of the 
river, in order to lose nothing of the interesting sight promised me. The hun- 
ter began by making a great circuit, clearing with imperturbable ease the prick- 
ily fig-trees «nd the inequalities of ground with which the plain was studded ; 
‘the horse seemed rather to fly than run, and neighed joyfully; the rider then 
disappeared behind a bill of some little elevation. Meanwhile the buccaneer's 
daring companion had set in the §ground a willow branch, surmounted by a 
checked scarlet handkerchief. 1 ed if this was a signal for his comrade. 

| No,” replied the hunter. “ Bisons are like bulls, red irritates them. If 
Joaquin gets away one or two, this handkerchief will infallibly attract them 
ihere, and we can then kill them. Be careful to aim at their muzzles at the 
moment they spring on us.” 

| “Isat then indispensable,” 1 asked the buecaneer, ‘to attract them just 
‘here ?” 

“It is my trade,’ replied the buccaneer,who, like Matasiete, forgot that I was 
not a hunter by profession. As he ceased speakmg, we remarked a sort of 
shudder and agitation in the ranks of the flock of bisons which covered the 
lower slopes of the hill behind which Joaquin had disappeared. The rash hun- 
\ter had just ascended the opposite height. When he reached the summit, he 
uttered two shrill screams, which were answered by prolonged roarings, then 


His companion and I did the same. The rest of the night passed, rushed from top to bottom of the hill like a piece of rock breaking away, and 


away quietly, and the heavy dew ef an American morning was alone able to! disappeared amid that thick forest of horns and black manes. The frightened 


wake us. The bear had fortunately not carried off our breakfast: a few strips! 
of meat, the last remains of the bison, whose body he had devoured, soon hiss-| 
ed on the hot ashes ; and I was able to convince myself for the second time) 
that travellers have not exaggerated the delicacy of the bison’s flesh. But the: 
sun was rising in the horizon whilst we were breakfasting with real hunters 
appetites ; and the spectacle which its rays, as they dispelled the mists of the 


plain, displayed to our eyes, ushered in a day as full of adventures as the night 


which had preceded it. 
The green heights of the savannah were covered with long files of bisons. 


It would have been more than rash for two hunters to face these numerous 
flocks. There is but one way of killing a bison or two without much danger, 
that is, by separating them from the flock; the skill and agility of the hunter 
accomplish the rest. Contrary to the expectation of my two companions, the 


cibolos took the direction parallel to the river; and none of them ventured to), 


our side. 
‘The first European who saw a bison must have been much alarmed, The 


bison is larger than the common bull ; a thick mane, either black or rust colour, 
covers his shoulder or breast, and hangs down to his feet. The hind part of| 
the animal, from the hump on his shoulders, is covered with short hair as harsh| 
as the lion’s, and like the lion's, incessantly lashed by a sinewy tail. His heavy) 
tread shakes the ground, his bellowing disturbs the air, his eyes expressive of 
nothing but stupid ferocity: and the black, sharp horns planted on his wide 
brow complete his appearance as an object of terror. 


Whilst observing, not without vexation, the mancuvres of these giguntic 
flocks, one of the hunters was examining, ¢n connoisseur, my horse, which the 
darkness of the night had hitherto prevented his doing. 


Caramba said he, deep chest, slender legs, dilated nostrils, and 


thin body, announce an unusual degree of swiftness.” 
« My horse,”’ I replied, with the fatuity of a man who kuows the value of 
his possessions, ‘is 4 deer for lightness, a mule for bearing fatigue.” 
*¢ And a bison for swiftness,” interrupted the hunter. « Well, then, to come! 
to the point, senor, you might render me a very great service.” 
“Speak! What is it!” 
«You see out there that flock of cibolos looking as if they avoided us Since 
your horse is so swift, gallop boldly up to the cowards, and fire once or twice 


as close to them as possible ; you will wound one at least; the entire band will) pesto 


|This saved him 


\\flock made an alarming movement towards our signals ; but soon dispersed in 


‘various directions, broken up into numerous groups. I then saw Joaquin, safe 
‘and sound, gallop into the midst of the space he had cleared. Two bisons of 
‘gigantic size seemed the leaders of one of the columns detached from the 
principal flock, and the hunter seemed to direct his attack against these two 
‘monstrous beasts Hovering in the rear of the battalion with a lightness and 
jaudacity almost miraculous, Joaquin by turns appeared and disappeared with- 
‘out the two leaders quitting their companions. At last there was an almost 
‘imperceptible space leit between the little troop and its buffalo conductors. 
‘Swift as lightning, the hunter rushed into it; but either he had presumed too 
‘much on the agility of his horse, or it was ascheme of his ferocious antago- 
inists, for | saw with ineapressible anguish the waves, for a moment divided, 
close again, and the unfortunate buccaneer pressed as in a gulf, whose yawning 
jmouth had suddenly closed upon him. I forgot the horse t, think only of the 
‘man, and | exchanged a look full of anxiety with poor Joaquin's companion. 
‘The bronzed cheeks of the hunter were tinged with a death-like paleness ; ri- 
fle in hand, he was about to rush to the assistance of his comrade, when he ut- 
tered a scream of joy and stopped short. Violently pressed between the horns 
‘of two bisons who had at last left the column they headed, Joaquin was stand- 
ing on his horse, who was protected from their horns by the thick woolen blan- 
‘ket wrapped round him. Whilst the compact group was thus advancing to- 
wards us, the buccaneer drew out his rapier, put one foot on the bison’s woolly 
‘shoulders, stabbed him, and, as the animal made a last effort not to die unre- 
ivenged. he sprung hastily to the ground. 1 was time, for at that moment my 
poor horse, lifted we by the bison’s head, fell to the earth with great violence. 
e thus escaped from his two enemies; and, almost imme- 
diately getting up. he galloped off, pursued by the two cibolos. Joaquin ran 
‘along on a paralies hue with bis steed, whose reins he had never lost hold of, 
graduaily came close up to him, seized his hb. rse’s mane, gave a spring, and 
jseated hunself in his saddle with a shout of triumph. 

* Our turn comes now !” said the hunter who had reimained with me, taki 
up his post at the sight of the two bisons, who, intent on the pursuit of the 
horse and its rider, came towards us at an unsteady pace, whilst the rest of the 
flock, deprived of its two leaders, took flight among the hills. We threw our 


* The long cord which serves at once as dasso and as halter, is called reate eabresto, or car 
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selves on our stomachs on the sloping bank of the river and awaited the two 
cibolos. who, discouraged, stood still for a second, bellowing with rage, and 
tearing the ground with their horns. The buccaneer then shook violently the 


- scarlet handkerch the end of his stick. At sight Pa 


——-=the two animals seeur feroc4 ox at whivh at 
did not fly from their att..-.... Joaquin had ridden off 


his part was played’ 

It would be difficult to form an idea of the terrific aspect of the wounded 
bison® At each movement streams of blood poured from him, dyeing the waves 
of his black mane ; a bloody foam reddened his nostrils, the formidable snort 
ing of which came gradually nearer to us. The other bison preceded him. 
gazing with his stupid and ferocious eyes at the handkerchief, which the breeze 
of the river alone stirred ; for the hunter had, like myse:f, his rifle in bis hand. 
A minute more, and we should have had to defend ourselves frem these two ir- 
ritated beasts. Fortunately, a few seconds later the wounded bison fell heavi- 
ly and expired 

« Fire !” exclaimed the hunter. 

Hit on the head by three bullets, the other bison stopped, fell, and struck 
against the earth, almost at the top of the bank which protected us. Joaquin 
trotted up to us, cool, and smiling like the horseman in the ring, who has been 
displaying all the qualities of his horse. He examined the last fallen cibolo 

“ Toe hove lodged your two bullets in his head,” said he. “That is not 
amiss fora beginner. For my part, J will never hunt the bison again except 
on horseback.” 

«Not with mine, I hope!” I hastened to answer; “for it is a miracle that 
the poor animal escaped from the horns of the cibolos.” 

“J intended doing more with your horse ; but the first time I have an op- 
merged of mounting myself properly, J shall not fail todo so. And I do be- 

ieve Providence has heard my prayers, for here is a horse, ready saddled and 
bridled, by my faith!” 

We then saw a horse, saddled and bridled, galloping towards the river as ra- 
pidly as if he had been pursued by a flock of cibolos. The large wooden stir- 


fups, which knocked against his sides, excited him to still greater speed He! 


already come a long way, judging from the foam and sweat which covered 
his chest. ‘The rider, who apparently had been unsaddled, must, therefore, be 
at a great distance from us. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” exclaimed Joaquin. ‘that is the horse of the travel- 
ler who announced to us the bear's visit. Some misfortune must have happen- 
ed tohim in the savannah ; for although he was not very breve, he appeared 
too good a rider, to allow himself to be thrown. You will, I hope, allow me 
to use your horse in appropriating that one.” 

So saying, the buccaneer unfastened the reafa rolled round my horse’s neck, 
made a slip-knot at one end of the cord, and galloped off in pursuit of the fu- 
gitive horse. With that dexterity which distinguishes Mexican horsemen, he 
soon threw his slip-knot over the horse, who feeling himself a prisoner, stopped, 
and allowed himself to be led away without resistance. An inspection of the 
saddie gave us no information as to the fate of the unfortunate traveller. Yet 


BY } HN CARROLL BRENT. 
| No. IV. 

Fae toAeep betore the attention of my readers, as the foundation stone o 

AC com ind conclusions, the propositicn upon which | have thus far brig¢. 
v dwelt, that Pictorial Representations are but an ornamental kind of printing 
done with pencil and brush, instead of types, in oil and colors in place of ink’ 
\| desire also that the reading public should be convinced that sculpture js jn 
like manner a sure and efficient method of conveying pleasure and instruction 
through the organ of sight, and that architecture, in the language of a writer 
in the North American Review, “ isthe most popular of the arts ; we mean 
that it influences and gratifies more than any other the mass of men. Fine 
buildings are the household furniture of a city, and as influential upon the dis- 
dosition of its inhabitants as domestic furniture upon the good manners and 
character of the family circle.” 

With a view to discuss still further the first of these positions, that of pie. 
torial representations, | will make a few reflections on the following remarks of 
an able writer in the April number of Blackwood “a collection of ancient 
statues” (and, I would add, of ancient and modern paintings and engravings) 
is a vast imaginary gallery, in which, as in the heroes of the Iliad, every con- 
ceivable gradation of the huinan mind is exhibited, from the stern vengeance 
of Achilles, whom not even the massacre of half the Grecian host Phe melt, 
to the tender heart of Andromache, who wept her husband’s valor and her sad 
presentiments of her infant son.” 

Such of your readers as have visited galleries of Art at home or abroad, will 
have doubtless felt how lasting and delightful are the impressions made upon 
ithe mind by the master-pieces of human skill and genius. And if there be one 
individual who has visited such collections without leaving the precincts pleas- 
ied and instructed, then must be dull and insensible indeed, beyond the reach of 
other appeal than that which is made to the sensual and grosser portion of our 
inature. I, therefore, assert, with a perfect conviction of the truth of the re- 
mark, that there is no easier, surer and more useful mode of imparting pleasure 
jand instruction than that afforded by collections of human Art, such as galleries 
jof pamtings, sculpture, architecture and engravings So convinced, indeed, 
jare civilized communities of this almost self evident fact, that there has long 
been a competition among them which shall gather to itself the best and jargest 
number of specimens of Art, ancient and modern ; and this rivalry, honorable 
to all parties, is now ofthe mostlively and exciting description. A few instances 
jout of many will suffice for my purpose. Thus we are informed that even the 
Russian Emperors, Alexander and Nicholas, have munificently encouraged 
the Arts ; that the King of Bavaria has erected elegant buildings for the most 
celebrated productions of native and other artists, and has dedicated a magni- 
‘ficent temple, called the Walhalla, to the honor of the most illustrious men 
which Germany has produced, and where their statues are to be placed. Thus 
Florence, Munich, Rome, aud Paris, have been converted into sacred spots, 
whither journey all those who love Art for its own sake or for the instruction it 
‘communicates, and the magnificent galleries which time, taste, genius, and 
gold have there collected, have hallowed their names, and immortalized 


a deep and recent rent in the leather—a rent which commenced at the level of 


zeal and patriotism of their citizens and rulerr.* 
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| THE POLITE ARTs, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. 


the right spur—might indicate that the rider had been lifted off with violence.|) 
meat of his fall. Moreover the leathern straps which confined his portman-| Luxembourg, is one of che tweets the 
teau had been cut, not broken or undone ; and it may, perhaps, be remembered Moreover, it is place in which 4 
— portmanteau contained a bag of gold. The buccaneers shook their) gharacter and value of modern French Art. In having one such collection, 
| however, France has the adsantage of Eugland ; for England has none. Eve: 
your year a considerable sum is granted out of the National fund for the 
the direetion of the presidency, and shall not be sorry to know more about he 
I willingly accepted the hunter's proposal. bathed my horse to efface the few ‘shall pos wh he 
him, the buccaneer untied National Gallery for the of British Artiste” 
two dogs he astened to a cluster of willows. and, after taking leave | 
of his comrade, we set off, | on my horse, and Joaquin un that which rag 
a pry eulogised by an intelligent and patriotic Englishman. What he says is strictly 
true. This collection at the Luxembourg and that of Versailles are the Na- 
which the furious motions of the horse had unfastened from the saddle af 
end } to © we And the traveller's tng of at” encouragement of their present Monarch. The Historical Gallery of 
road for the space of an hour at a quick trot. About a league from Tubac the|| 2y ann ested 
barked and ran into a little valley, where we followed them. In the midst ied of Me. 
pon the roi ny an whom meh ha aun erat tie Tan, depatd by the French 
pany | to perpetuate with his skillful brush tne lineainents of our living celebrities, 
The proverb is right,” said the buccaneer, sadly ; “the jaguar and the General Jackson, and Messrs. Clay, Adams, and Webster. About a year age 
lamb never journey together long. Poor devil!” he added, with an air of com-) this same gentleman was sent hither to copy for his royal patron the celebrated 
jon, “ timid and frightened as he must have been, he could ouly have been portrait of Washington, by Stuart, which was intended as an addition and or- 
struck behind ; and look ! here is the trace of the jaguar. There is the print|/nament to the great Nationa! Gallery, with which Versailles is enriched and 
of his foot, such as I noticed on the ashes of our hearth ; but other foot-prints! jadorned. Such missions as these, whilst they should gratify our national pride, 


are mingled with his, and those | do not know.” 
The buccaneer examined the still fresh marks with the minute attention 


whieh his countrymen bring to this kind ¢f research, in which the American 


race finds occasion to display its marvellous sagacity. Full of confidence in| 


the almost divining instinct of the hunter of the prairies, I listened with keen 
interest to Joaquin, who, after having carefully studied the ground, and then; 
meditated deeply, approached me and said, with an accent of firm convie- 
tion, — 
“ This is what I would affirm before God and men, even if that corpse were) 
that of my brother! The man whom I suspected is not guilty of this murder ; 
the crime has been committed against his will. Here," and he pointed to the 
traces of knees, “ the traveller implored for mercy ; the man of ‘Tierra Aden- 
tro protected him with his body, as the print of the knees attests ; and it is 
there,” added he, pointing to the print of a foot-point, ‘that a jackal struck in 
the rear the unhappy man whom his companion was defending. The jackal] 
shall be struck in his turn! I have said it!” 

Tt was the first time I had heard a Mexican express himself thus solemnly 
in the presence of death, and I silently pressed Joaquin’s hand. A few hours 
later T parted from the buccaneer. | was still troubled by this lugubrious scene; 


when I entered Tubac, where { took care not to mention my sad encounter ; 


Everybody{was in a state of disturbance in the presidency, for curious to re. 
late, on the preceding night a silver caravan had been attacked, and a consi- 
derable sum carried off by some unknown persons. This was as intelligible to 
me as the circumstances of the murder of the unfortunate traveller had been 
to the bison-hunter ; in this, as in the other case, I recognised the intervention 
of the tierra-adentreno. 


by thus conferring honor on an American Artist and American Statesmen, at 
the same time reflect distinguished credit ou the man, who, amidst all the cares 
o! State, has had the patriotism and good sense and taste to conceive and exe- 
icute so excellent a plan of perpetuating pictorially the history of his own coun- 
itry and drawing instruction fiom that of others. A visit to the Historical 
\Gallery of Versaiiles will carry you in a day over a space in the annals of a 
reat nation which books would not make you acquainted with in months. 

he stranger, by commencing with the painting which represents the earlier 
events in the Hisiory of France, and followimyg regularly and chronologically 
the series of well executed pieces which form the cliain that connects the past 
with the present, cannot fail to receive pleasure and information from whieh he 
would in vain seek elsewhere. Whilst the eye is refreshed and delighted by the 
union of harmonious and pleasing colors and animated scenes, the mind is being 
stored with dates, facts and souvenirs which cling to the memory witha tenacity 
which printed volumes cannot produce. The visiter is introduced, as it were bodi- 
ly, to the great men of other times and countries ; and if he be at all imaginative 
may fancy that he 1s a spectator of the mighty battles with which French His. 
tory so much abounds, and an actor in the august and magnificent civic cere- 
monies which have been deemed worthy the painter's brush. He may, if his 
fancy be active, holdcommunion with the kings, mayors, dukes, marshals, 
generals, ministers and other celebrities of the past present, and in their 
countenances read their acts and characters. In a word, the grand Historical 


* I cannot omit meationmg the tribute :ecently paid to the present Pope Pi in hi 
liberal patronage and policy, but treads iu the footsteps of his 
Eternal We and all of us have permission to go and come 
as we please. ¢ study of no work of Art is unattainable by and w unrestrained, 
any other Capital of Europe.” 
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Gallery at Versailles is a vast printed or painted book, wih the sheets ever 
spread out at once to the eye, the leaves whereof contain lessons for every sex, 
and age, afford delightful and instructive pictures to suit every taste, and teem 
with stores of wisdom and knowledge, with which no appetite can cloy, uo one’s 


attention be exhausted. 


Having spent many a pleasant and instructive hour in that vast ‘Temple of 


the Arts, I may be pardoned for thus dwelling so warmly on its merits ; for | 
ean hardly imagine any thing more calculated to please and inform, to purify 
and refine the taste and exercise the memory and judgment. 

Printing has, it is true equalized knowledge to a very considerable extent, and 
to the ro and the cottage, te city and country the streams of education 
and intelligence. Through its instrumentality a moral and physica! revo‘ution 
has been produced among men and things. Its agents and directors occupy a 


high position in the world, and are the best and most efficient propagandists of 


knowledge and education. But has not the painter, the sculptor and the Ar. 
chitect a part to perform in this great moral agitation of mankind! Are their 
records of men and events to be placed out of sight on dusty shelves and shut 
up in mouldy chests? Is it necessary to burn the midnight taper, or grow 
grave, vent and wrinkled with study and labor, as those who would instruct the 
world from books and printed sheets must do, when we wishto obtain know- 
ledge from stone or canvas, thus made animate and instructive by the touch of 
genius! Is not the painted and the sculptured sheet always open, ever-pleas- 
ing and instructive ?  [s it alone in paper, bound and clasped in leathern covers 
piled on shelves and gathered together in some silent hall by thousands, that 
we are to seek and find knowledge and pleasure? No, reader,no! Books are 
precious things when good and improving ; printing is a mighty element in the 
onward march of mind ; its agents are to be cherished, honored and rewarded. 
But side by side, shoulder by shoulder, with them in this glorious and tiumphb- 
al procession, in the very front of the great army, strides on the gifted Artist. 
His instruments are different, his materials not the same ; but the same end 
is in the eye and mind of both. The Printer and the Artist, when working 
legitimately and from pure motives for good ends, pursue the same honorable 
path, strive for the same glorious goal. ‘The author and the printer make their 
collections of useful thoughts and facts in forms more easy of access, more 
convenient for circulation thanthe Artists ; but the latter, with his brush and 
chisel, gives birth to more vivid and enduring pictures of men and things, 
and addresses himself to the fancy and judgment in a guise and manner more 
leasing and impressive. Libraries are the kingdom of the former,—Gal- 
eries the glorious theatre of the latter. 
THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT IS TO BE DONE. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

Treland is now, inone sense, in the midst, in another sense, we fear, in the 
beginning of a calamity, the iike of whichthe world has never seen. four mil- 
lions of people, the majority of whom were always upon the verge of utter des- 


titution, have been suddenly deprived of the sole article of their ordinary food.|| 


Without any of the ordinary channels of commercial intercourse, by which sach 
a loss could be supplied, the country has had no means of replacing the with- 
drawal of this perishing subsistence, and the consequence has been, that in a 
country called civilized, under the protection of the mightiest monarch upon 
earth, and almost within a day’s communication of the capital of the greatest 
and richest empire in the world, thousands of our fellow creatures are each day 


dying of starvation, and the wasted corpses of many left unburied in their mis-|| 


erable hovels, to be devoured by the hungry swine ; or, to escape this pro- 
_— only to diffuse, among the living, the mataria of pestilence and 
eath. 

As we proceed, we trust it will be seen that we have no inclination eitherto 
exaggerate or unnecessarily to alarm; but it were criminal to disguise the ex- 
tent of the calamity, or to shrink from telling all the hideous truth. We must 
presume there are none of our readers to whom the evidences upon which this 
statement rests are not familiar, in the appalling narratives that have filled the 
journals of the empire for the last few months. It is long since the coroners 
gave over in despair the task of holding inquests upon the bodies of those whom 
starvation had stricken down. Our journals have been unable to record, our 


people to communicate, the deaths which in some districts result from insuffi- 


cient food. ‘Death by starvation” has ceased to be an article of news, and day 
by day multitudes of our population are swept down into the pit—literally into 


Thus, in the very outset of this sore trial, did Ireland encounter that which 
ihas ever been her bitterest curse—that questions of fact are made party ques- 
\tions, and the belief or disbelief of matters of fact is regulated in each man’s 
‘mind, not by the real state of the case, but by his own political prejudices er 
jepinions. 
| Sir Robert Peel was then at the head of affairs, and the ministry certainly 
foresaw the coming calamity. Inquiries were made as to the substance that 
‘would be the best and cheapest substitute for the potato. Indian corn was 
‘adopted, and without any public excitement or the subject, orders were given 
by the government for the importation of Indian corn to the amount of £100, 
000. ‘This timely precaution, and the subsequent judicious distribution of this 
‘store, had the effect of bringing the people through the winter that closed the 
lyear 1845, without exposing them to any very severe privation. Arrangements 
\were made by the government for the supply of provisions in biscuit rice, to 
a much greater extent if needed. 

However men may differ as to the merits of Sir Robert Peel as a politician, 
whatever estimate may be formed of his measures, it is impossible for him to 
deny that for the limited distress that existed consequent upon the partial fail- 
‘ure of the potato crop in 1845, provision was made with the most consummate 
'skill—at least with the most complete success. Uninfluenced by party repre- 
\sentations, the minister evidently had accurately informed himself of the nature 
lof the calamity, and clearly foresaw its extent. That he erred in fixing too 
‘early a period for its full realization, subsequent events have proved ; but this 
\was an error on the right side ; and all that Sir Robert Peel predicted of the 
fearful extent of calamity, which he anticipated in the summer of 1846 has been 
‘more than realized in the spring of 1847. 
| There is no man of any party in Ireland, who does not now feel the debt 
which Ireland owes to the minister for the precaution that enabled us to meet 
the difficulties of 1846, or who is not thoroughly convinced that an imitation, 
land, with the extended occasion, an extension of that policy last autumn, 
‘would have obviated most, if not all, of the sufferings in which Ireland is 
now paying the penalty, of the adherence of the present ministry, not to the 
doctrines of political economy, but to an utterly mistaken application of them., 

It was, however, the misfortune of famine stricken Ireland, and a deep mis- 
‘fortune almost all men in Ireland now feel it to be, that party combinations (we 
‘say not now, how justifiable or honorable) removed from office the man who 
‘had shown himself alone, perhaps, ef living statesmen, alive tu the exigencies 
lof the crisis, and capable of boldly and efficiently meeting them. It was anoc- 
casion upon which no statesman could efficiently serve the country out of office, 
—a lamentable proof of this we have later in this sad history, in the rejection 
of Lord George Bentinck’s bill; and with the removal of Peel from office he lost 
the power of even assisting to obviate the danger, which, we do believe, had he 
remained in office. he would successfully have met. 
| Our sketch of this part of our history would be incomplete without alludingto the 


repeal of the corn laws, by which the session of 1846 was ushered in. On that ques- 
ition, this periodical has already strongly and distinctly expressed its opinion, and 
\that opinion forms no part of the object of this article to qualify or retract. Sir 
‘Robert Peel stated, however, in Parliament, that the determination of ministers 
to settie the question was forced on by their anticipation of an Jrish famine— 
that he and his colleagues felt it would be impossible to maintain the protection 
during that famine—and that the ports once opened to avert starvation, never 
‘could be closed—that the agitation of the question of corn laws in a famine, 
‘when arguments in favor of cheap bread could carry with them such a deep ap- 
‘peal to the passions and sympathies of the human heart, would go far to break 
‘up society altogether. The coming of the Irish famine was that which he stated 
forced the ministry to perhaps a premature decision upon this question — and we 
‘well remember the deep and solemn warning in which, with all the authority of 
premier, he predicted the coming of a calamity in Ireland of which no one could 
know or measure the extent. 

Far is it from our intention to discuss the policy of the corn law repeal— 
‘equally remote from our wish to determine whether the famine in Ireland form- 
led a sufficient reason for undertaking at that crisis the settlement of the corn 
\law question—whether the very pressure of this calamity does not disqualify 
‘both ministers and legislature frem calmly considering a great question. !t may 
‘be that the councils prompted by the clear view of this terrible calamity, were 
‘those of 


the pit—in which the victims of the famine are interred. 

e will not take up owr space by repeating the testimonies, which prove in- 
contestably that this is no exaggeration. It is not, perhaps, the most appalling 
feature of this calamity, that it is difficult, if not impossible to obtain accurate 
information upon the extent of devastation that has already taken place. Near- 
ly a month ago the deaths that had resulted in one shape or other from starva- 
tion were estimated at 240,000. Long before the same period, the deaths that 
were occurring each day in Ireland, beyond those of the same period in the pre- 
ceding year, were estiu.ated at 1,000—! ,000 each day—a number we apprehend 
below the truth. 

In many of the workhouses, deaths occurred in numbers, that would 
lead to a much greater estimate of the loss of life in the entire country. In 
one electoral poor law division of the county Cork—not one within the fatal 
district of Schull or Skibbereen—out of a population of 46,000, the deaths in 
the early part of March, were averaging 70 a day, a rate of mortality that would 
sweep away the entire population in about eight months. There are parts of 


Mayo, Galway, and Sligo, in which the deaths were nearly in the same propor-) 


tien. It is impossible, however, to form more than an approximation to the real 


extent of the calamity. It is incident of the neglect with which the people, when, 


living have been treated, that we have no note of them when dead. ‘The occu- 
pation of Death has not been interfered with, even by registering the number 
he has carried off. 

In the autumn os 1845, it was discovered that adisease had attacked the po- 
tatoe in Ireland, and in several other parts of the world. Of the actual existence 


of such a disease there was no doubt. Its extent was, like most questions in, 
Ireland, made a party one—and the Tory party were in the wrong. Some of 


the journals in Ireland, sepposed most to represent the aristocracy, persisted in 
vigorously denying the existence of any failure to more than a very partial ex- 


tent. 
‘Yhe question of the corn laws then pending, gave this question an imperial 


interest. The potatoe famine in Ireland was represented as the invention of 


ihe agitators on either side of the water. So far was party feeling carried, that 
ihe conservative mayor of Liverpool, honestly, we are sure, refused to convene 
« meeting for the relief of Irish distress—A committee which sat at the Man- 
sion House; in Dublin, and first declared their belief m the approach of a over- 
whelming ¢alamity, were stigmatised as deluding the public with a false alarm. 


«« Metus et malesuada fames,” 

‘and that these counsels were too hastily adopted by a “ frightened parliament’ 
'—and to borrow the language of Lord Brougham in the upper, and Lord John 
\Manners in the lower house. But time has already done justice to the speech 
\to which we have referred. Predictions from even Sir Robert Peel were looked 
upon as the exaggerations of the politician, events have proved to have been but 
the language of caution. 

Every man can now fee] the pressure under which he acted in the nearer 
view which he took of the calamity which is now upon us ; we can appreciate 
the sagacitv that foresaw the full extent of the calamity that was coming, and 
we can understand the feeling under which the premier sacrificed party associ- 
ations, and power, and cherished friends, to what he believed to be his duty ; 
thus far, at least, time has vindicated his conduct, and who is there that does 
‘not feel with what immeasurable power for evil over the passions of the multi- 
‘tude, the ayitator for a free trade in corn could now direct the fury of the mob 
lagainst the corn law lords, by denouncing their monopoly as the cause of the 
horrors of Skibbereen. 

Vee will not pause long to review the measures%by which Sir RobertPeel met 
the difficulties of the partial failure of 1845. ‘The early purchase at a very low 
rate of large quantities of Indian corn by the government—the direction of the 
merchants to its importation, while the government supply prevented them 
from realising eaorbitant prices—the distribution of assistance through relief 
| committees, under the superintendance of a committee appointed on 27th 
ot Nov, !845—the keeping in reserve a store of biscuits,—ready, if necessary, 
to be applied to the feeding o! the people—and some additional preparations 
to obtain, at a short notice, an additional supply of Indian corn. ‘ sim 
arrangements enabled Sir Robert Peel effectual.y to meet all the distress that 
then existed in Ireland, and but for these arrangements we would have had 
last year deaths by starvation, not, indeed, as numerous, but still nun.erous 
lenough to have afflicted the country, disturbed its trade, and probably inter- 
fered with its cultivation. 

These arrangements panes the duty of government to feed the people 
to the utmost extent to which all the resources of the empire could accompli~) 
that end. That duty under the more trying circumstances of this year, we are 
satisfied Sit Robery Peel would have discharged, and by a larger expendi 


¢ { ||Men’s politics determined their belief. To profess belief in the fact of the exist- 
i ' ‘ence of a formidable potatoe blight, was as sure a method of being bganded as a 
i | radical, as to propose to destroy the Church 
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of money, but still an expenditure utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
revenue of England, he would have fulfilled it with equa! ease as he had done 
the year before. Sir Robert Peel, however, paid the penalty which, perhaps, 
it is well public men who change their conduct on any great question should 
pay. He lost the confidence of his party, and in an evil day we shall never 
cease to believe for the suffering poor of Ireland, in an evil day for the greatness 
ef the British empire, he resigned the seals of office, and with them the power 
and the opportunity of doing good. 
The summer of 1846 saw the place of Sir Robert Pee! filled by Lord 
John Russell, and upon the present premier and his colleagues devolved 
the responsibility of meeting the heaviest calamities of the famine. Scarce- 
ly had the present cabinet been formed when men began to be convinced 
that all hope of the preservation of the potato crop of that year must be 
given up. As inthe former year the question was made, indeed, a party 
one. Those who wished to see Peel disparaged persisted in representing 
his alarm as groundless, Confident reports were still published of the 
probability of an average supply. The journals, who had from the very 
_ beginning appeared to make it a point of political conscience to disbelieve 
in the existence of thescarcity, persevered in their delusive hopes of abun- 
dance. It was elaborately calculated that the abundance of the produce ot 
the potato and the great excess of the wheat and hay crops, for which last 
harvest was remark~ble, would at least make up for the potatoes that were 
lost, and thus Ireland still have her ordinary supply of food, while in the 
increased prices obtained for their oats, the farmers would find the year 
one of profit. Alas! the representations of party cannot stay the progress 
of nature’s blight. 
The destruction of the potato crop entailed a double misery upon the 
r. It destroyed their food, and at the same time it took from them their 
income. Let the corn of England fail, and you have indeed the distress 
among her population that a scarcity of the means of subsistence will oc- 
casion, but the capacity of the great mass of the people to purchase that 
subsistence, were it offered at the accustomed price, is lett unimpaired. 


Far different, however, was the eflect of the withering of the potato gar- 


dens and the con-acres of Ireland. The poor man’s store was altogether 
gone—a purchaser of his provisions he never had been—the means of pur- 
chasing them he never had. Send the potatoes into the market at the 


usual price, and the cottier who never had wherewithal to purchase, if un | 


relieved by the charity of others, must still staive. His whole wealth has 
perished in his potato ridge—not only was the usual quantity of provisions 
removed from the country, but his power of commanding a share of those 
that were, or might be in it, was gone 

These two evils were to be met. A supply of provisions must be brought 


into the country to take the place of the perished potatoes; and the poor, 


man who had lost his all, in losing his patch of potatoes, must be supplied 
with the means of purchasing the imported food. 

Before the prorogation of parliament, ministers announced the mode in 
which they proposed to deal with Irish distress. The means of purchas- 
ing provisions were to be secured to the poor by an enactment which en- 
abled, or, perhaps we ought to say, obliged the cess-payers, in districts 
which the Lord Lieutenant prociaimed as distressed, to tax themselves for 
what were termed public works—the money for the expenditure to be ad 

vanced by the treasury, but to be repaid by a rate upon the taxed districts in 
a period not exceeding twenty-one years. A sum of £50,000 was voted 


by way of grant, and in this measure was summed up the whole of the |™ 


ministerial plan for meeting the exigencies of Irish distress ! ! 


The introducti f th ot wase . : 
roduction of the Labour Rate Act was coupled by a apt irae | into which such an addition to the population, to be supported out of 


on the part of the premier, which appeared almost to amount to a pledge, 
that with the supply of food to the country government did not intend to 
interfere ; that this should be left to entirely the ordinary resources of 


to interfere with the ordinary operations of the speculators or traffickers in 
human food, 

This fatal declaration of the minister was the grand mistake of his po 
licy—it was the doom of myriads of the Irish people to death. Combined 
with measures of a character very difierent from any that ministers have 


ventured to propose, this determination would still nave perilled, upon an) 
Cou-| 


pled only with such a remedial measure as the Labour Rate Act, it was /'®& 


experiment of social economy, the lives of thousands of Irishmen. 


consigning this ill-fated country to the horrors of starvation. 

The expectation, that the enterprise of merchants would bring to Ireland, 
under the circumstances in which the country was then placed, the addi- 
tional supply of food that was needed for her people, appears to us, we con- 


ance of the principles of social economy could permit any man to enter- 
tain, supposing the extent of the calamity to have been fully understood. 

There can be no doubt that if any change in the circumstances of Ireland 
Were to cause her permanently to need an importation of [Indian corn, and if the 
same change of circumstances were to endow her people with the meana of 
paying for it, in a few years trade would accommodate itself to this new 
market, so as to afford the required supply. Shipping, probably, would be 
built to carry on the new transit—capital would be gradually withdrawn 
trom other occupations, to be embarked in the trade—merchants would) 
build stores, and carriers establish conveyances, to distribute the imported] 
produce through the country—retail dealers in the towns and villages would 
gradually spring up, and in the course of a few years the new social ma-) 
chinery which the altered habits of the people demanded would be called 
into existence. 


The process by which extraordinary demand produces within certain li-| |" 
mits additional supply, is one not very cifficult to understand. The eae? 


dealer of an article finds the calls of his customers tor that article increas-| 
ing ; he correspondingly increases his orders to the merchant, who again, 
it the article be one of importation, gives larger orders to his correspon. | 
dents abroad = By what delusion could any man persuade himself that by 
the natural operatien of this process, Indian corn could find its way to the}, 
wilds of Mayo, or the villages of Carberry? There were neither retail) 
dealers nor merchants in the article required. The people whose food was 


e were, in fact, beyond the pale of all mercantile system—they hed] (The 


ived upon the produce of their potato gardens, and had been customers ot 
no shop. To trust to mercantile enterprise to supply a country so circum 
stanced, was to expect men suddenly to embark in the trade of supplying 


Ireland with tood, not by any of the ordinary processes by which merchants) 


are led into the affording of additional supp ies, by orders coming in the 
usu! sey of trade, bet upon some vagoe and uncertain speculation that a 
county of Which they knew nothing would have a demand for corn, and 
the still more uncertain speculation that the pauper inhabitants of that 


country would have the means of paying for thet demand. 


j 


tess, to have been one of the most unnatural expectatious which an I 


Imperial Pariiament. 


= the large size of the unions. 


lse of the staff in the course of one year was £1,193,000. 


'| The refusal or neglect to suspend the navigation laws, was the climax 

of ivfatuation, While food was deficient in the country, and the treight of 
corp from America had risen to three times its ordinary rate, not a vessel 
of ally foreign nation would have been permitted to unload a cargo of grain 
in any one of our ports. : 

If ministers resolved to trust the lives of the I rish people to private en- 
terprize, was it not common sense and common justice to them that private 
enterprizesbould be unencumbered by any restrictions in the execution of 
‘the task ob cuppiying. at the notice of a few months, provisions to five mil- 

‘lions of people; yet during the months in which food might have been 

“imported into the country, the ministry left the importation of corn im- 

peded by the restrictions of the navigation laws, and subject to a duty on 
Importation which an order in council might have removed. : : 

The folly of relying on private enterprize to supply the deficiency, is 
proved incontestably by the result. Private enterprize has not saved us 
from the horrers of the famine With Indian corn at the price of 15s. 4d. 

/a quarter on the other side of the Atlantic, and 60s. in London! with 
wheat 323. and 73s.! private enterprize has failed to import it. The ap- 
‘plications of the best established principles of political economy would 
have e nabled any man of ordinary sagacity to have foreseen this result. 
‘All the ordinary demands of civilized life are doubtless best met by those 
spontaneous processes in which the self interest of man directs his activi- 
ty and energy in the channels best adapted to supply these demands ; but 
‘sudden and extraordinary emergencies tust be met by other means, These 
lare the occasions upon which it is of value to all that great resources 
\|should be wielded by the governing power to effect rapidly great ends. 

‘| In what parallel case do we find statesmen willing to trust to the ordina- 
iry operations of commerce, to supply in any country a sudden and unex- 
\\pected demand for human subsistence? If England had occasion to send 
lian army into some country destitute of food, would her statesmen content 
themselves with seeing that the soldiers were provided regularly with their 
ipay, and trast to the speculations of private enterprize, to follow them with 
\|the necessary articles of food? Multiply that army to four millions, and 
lyon have exactly the case of the starving Irish in this year. Four mil- 
‘\lions, it is calculated, annually subsisted each year upon the potato, This 
\|sustenance intertered in no way with the commercial operations, either of 
export or import, in which the country was engaged. It was supplied in- 
depently of all of which the laws of the market could take cognizance. 
With the withdrawal of the supply, which in other years had been found 
| in the potato garden beside their hovels, these people for the first time 
||started into existence as elements of calculation in the economic problem 
liof the supply of Ireland's fuod—they became for the first time claimants 
ilupon a share of the general resources of the country. The eflect was ex- 
lactly the same as if Ireland had been, in previous years, a country raising 
\lonly her grain and her pasture produce with a population of about half her 
present ; and suddenly, tour millions of additional human beings had been 
\placed upon her shores. Suppose this case aciually to have occurred— 
‘suppose four millions of people to$become located in any state of things 
upon a country altogether unprepared for them, would any man in his sen- 
ses venture to locate that mass of human beings upon the shores, let us 
||say of Spain, fruitfui as is her soil, and content himself with giving them 
each a very sinall amount of money, and trust te the speculations of mer- 
ichants to follow them with food? If any man were mad enough to do so, 
‘would we be surprised if starvation were the lot of multitudes of his vic- 


tims? 
|| The case, however, of Ireland was exactly analogous to that of a coun- 


‘lits resources, had suddenly been poured 


‘| We do not under value the activity, the omnipresence of commercial 


commercial enterprise ; and that government were resolved. in no seeing terprize, compared with the partial and cumbrous effects that the best 


\directed commissariat can make. Government might, however, have ful- 
'filied this duty without throwing over the aid of enterprize; its contract 


‘lwith merchants for two or three million of quarters of wheat and Indian 


corn, might have still lett all of commercial activity and enterprize in the 
service of this supply. We confess, compared with the magnitude of the 
occasion, we see no reason why gover:ment might not have contracted for 
a supply of Indian corn sufficient to prevent any man in Ireland from starv- 
i The offer of such a contract would have stimulated, not retarded, 
It would have bid the corp of the world to our 


'lcommercial enterprise. 


| shores ; it would have made the poor Irish peasant a sharer in the suprem- 
sey of the British empire, and saved this country from the horrors with 


lwhich it is now inflicted. 


THE POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

House of Commons March, 19. 
||_»The house resolved itself into a committee on this bill, and and Mr. P. 
||SCROPE rose to move the insertion of a clause similar to clause 10 in the 
\Destitute Persons (Ireland) Bill, “ for enforcing performance of the guardians’ 
duties ;”” also a clause enlarging the maximum extent of land which the guar- 
dians of any union are empowered to purchase, or hire, and occapy with their 
workhouse, from 12 to 200 acres. 

Lord G. BENTINCK said that nothing made the poor-law more unpopular 
Their grievance, which affected guardians 
aa well as pe aa called loudly for redress, and he thought it would have 

vantage if her majesty's ministers had taken the opportunity of 
The expenditure 
pon public works in Ireland, exclusive of draining, for the whole year, would 
no less than £13,14%.000 expended in the course of the year. The expen- 
If the government 
had extended their works, and had erected 400 workhouses, capable of contain- 
ing 400,000 pauper families, which, reconing five and-a-half in each family, ac- 
cording to the census of Ireland, would have made 2,200,000 persons,—if this 
had been done it might have been accomplished at an outlay of £800,000. 
n, taking the rations published last week, the whole of these people might 


n a great 
increasing the number of workhouses on a very great scale. 


have been subsisted at an expense of £7,204,166. 13s. 4d. —(Loud laughter 
Yes,—ihe Chui Secretary for Ireland laughs! He thinks it a very g 

to throw away auilwus of the public mouey."—(Oh, oh) There never 
|, was a government that lavished the mouev of the country in the way in which 
j has been lavished by the Chief Secretary for Ireland , and then he thinks it a 
_|good yoke when a gentleman gets up and shows to him that 14,000,000 might 
_ have been saved under a different administration from that which has been adop- 
ted by the government, for which he is responsible. 1 am perfectly certain 
| that if you had recourse to this system, we not have heard of the thous- 
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ands, orthe huudred ous:  annot learn from the government! (Cheers.) No doubt, the ment which the honourable gentleman had 
how many hundreds thousand... , have perished. —( Hear, hear) afforded a ¢ aonourable to the Prince whom the honour- 
It is theonly subject of secrecy with the frish government .- (Hear, hel, abie Leritpe agi ¢ ito the throne of Spain, as far as the mode- 

subodied in that proclamation contrast’ with the 


Yes! they shrink from telling us.—(Cheers, aud cries of * Uh.”) They ake!|ration and hoimane ,., 
ashaned to tell us. — Renewed cheers and cries.) They know that the peo- |savage tone of the other. he honourable gentleman had stateu rightly that 
ple have died by thousands ; and [ dare them to ask,—I dare thein to inquire ‘Geueral Breton was no longer in jhe office he held when he issued that procla- 
what the numbers of the dead have been,—dead, through their misinauage-| mation ; and that he hid not been aware that General Pavia had adopted the 
ment ; dead, clietly through their principles of tree trade —( Bursts of teagneee.F iproclamation: so far, however, as the influence of the British Government 
Yes, free trade with the lives of the Irish people—(oh, oh),—leaving the peo '|went, the honourable Member and the House might be assured that the object 
ple to take care of themselves when Providence has swept the f rom the of any advice they might feel themselves compelled to give to the Spanish 
face of the earth -leaving the people, in a country where there are neither, Government would be to impress upon that Government the necessity of act- 
mills, nor stores, nor granaries, to perish —(** No, no!" from Mr. Labouchere.)!/ing upon humane and not upon barbarous principles; and any advice they 
Ay, the right hon. gentleman may ery, * No, no!” Why does te not give us);might give would be to that effect. 

information, then! If he does wot slink from telling us the truth, why does; ca sens decree could not be forgotten : in point of fact, atrocities had 
he not give us the information which be now conceals from us, and we shall}|/been committed on both sides ; except that, when Don Carlos issued the de- 
know what the effects of his administration have been (Hear, hear.) When the| cree of Durango, no corresponding decree was issued on the part of the officers 
government knew, in the month of August, that the potato crops, to the value! of the Queen. Lord Palmerston admitted the moderation of the circular which 
of £16,000,000, had been swept away froma people who had no money to| had been read ; but he could not help expressing the regret which he felt at 
purchase other food with, how was it possible there should have been any othe |!the indication contained in that circular— 

result than that that should happen which has happened. and that there shouldr!! ‘That circular talked of acts, and arms, and fields of battle, and elements 
die such a number of psrsons as has never betore been parallel in any Christian, of war; an indication that the Prince who issed it sought again to make 
country !—(** Hear, hear,” and cries of ** Oh, oh!") Oh, you groan, but you| his native country the scene of that discord which in his ear!y proclamation 
will hear again of this The time will come when we shall know what the |he wished to prevent That circular seemed to mean this, if it meant 
amount of the mortality is, and though you gentlemen may groan, and wish to}, inything-—that they were again to expect that Spain would be the scene of 
conceal the truth, yet the truth shall and will be known—(* Hear, hear,” and) civil war, to be organized and carried on by the adherents of the party of 
cries of * Oh !”)—the time will come when the public, and the world itself, }which the Prince was chief. He should be most sorry if such a result was 
will be able to estimate, at its proper value, yourmanagement of the affairs of to take place ; and, judging from the conduct which that Spanish Prince 
Treland.—(Cheers and counter-cheers.)—Mr. LABOUCHERE rose an idst|had pursued since he had been prominently before the public eye, he should 


loud cheers, and said—I am far too anxious that the committee should proceed | say, that if that course were to be pursued by the friends of that Prince— 


to the consideration of the important bill now before them, to be teinpted, even, |if by the partisans of his family Spain were made the scene of civil war— 
by the extraordinary project which the noble lord has brought forward as a)\such a course would not meet with his sanction and approbation. And he 
panacea for all the evils that afflict Ireland, to enter into any discussion.— | should bope that any person in this country who might have the means of 
(Cheers.) But the noble lord has thought fit to make an assertion which I owe| advising that illustrious individual, would use their influence with him to 


it to myself, to my own character, and to the character and feelings of the gov | restrain his followers from again making Spain the scene of those calami- 
The noble lord hag ties which desolated that country during the former period of the civil 


ernment with whom [ act,to make some reference to. 
said that the government were indifferent to the sufferings of the people of, 


Ireland ; and he has added that we were anxious to conceal the truth from, { 
the house and the country, with regard to the egect of our measures. Sir, | der his command had observed the Eliot convention, though exposed to the 


shall content myself with giving to that assertion of the noble lord a contradic. |'#08t cowardly attempts at assassination; for it was nothing better. Through 
tion as explicit, as direct, and as complete as my respect for this house will) /the great care taken, however, only forty men were kidnapped during the 
allow me.—(Loud and protracted cheering from both sides of the house.) | Whole course of two years. On one occasion une thousand men and one 


will not be tempted by the tone which the noble lord has adopted, to pursue, hundred officers fell into the hands of General Evans: he had an oppor- 
||tunity ro retaliate, but he abstained ; and the consequence was, that the 


this discussion. But I feel that, after having heard such an assertion as that, ‘U! t a 
which the noble lord has made, I could not and ought not to have said less|/0'!seners addressed a letter to Don Carlos, deploring the atrocities that 
to the noble lord than that which I have said.—(Cheers ) I apologise to the 24d been committed, and imploring hit to change his line of conduct. 
house for having interfered even for a moment with the business of the com- | . Lord JOHN MANNERS was certain that Lord Palmerston’s speech was 
mittee, when that moment has been spent in reply to such a speech as thar [istened to with great pleasure by every gentleman in that House ; and that 
which we have just heard fromthe noble lord.—(Great and protracted cheer- CV¢'ything that had fallen from him would be received by Count de Monte- 
iow.) The peonmble was agreed to jwolin with the greatest possible consideration and weight. He trusted 
8) p bie j ‘thar he have the effect of inducing General Pavia and every other 
ap | general officer serving the Queen to act upon more humane principles. 
WAR IN 29-h. |. reply to a question from Sir De Lacy Byans, Lord Palmerston made a 
Mr. BORTHWICK quoted very sanguinary te Ge. further be a great abuse of the hospitality which this 
; | couutry afforded to all foreigners, whatever might be their rank or title, 
\wh» chose to reside here, to issue proclamations or publications intending 
of io excite war in friendly foreign states. 
“If any adult shall leave his home to join the ranks of the rebels, the AL 
calde must give immediate information to the Commandant-Genera] of the’, 


province ; who shall order that the father and mother, guardians or relations, 
(in case they should have influenced the adult to the commission of this crime | Lord MORPETH moved fer leave to bring in a bill for improving the health 


by thair advice or otherwise,) be forthwith arrested and placed at the disposal! lof towns. ‘The subject of public health was a matter which had occupied late- 
of the Council of War. ‘This tribunal shall try them, and inflict even the pen-| ly a great deal of attention ; but, within most of their memories, the time had 
alty of death if they be found to have deserved it.” _._ ||been when very little, if any, regard was paid to it. Now, however, the gene. 
One thing only, Mr. Borthwick said, had prevented reciprocal barbarities— ‘ral sentiment seemed to be, that it was one which ought to occupy very se- 
the forbearance of the people of Spain, devoted to hun whom they believed to jriously the thoughts of governments and parliaments, and the great body of 
be their legitimate king. And in contrast with the foregoing passage he cited) the people were of that opinion, and very much busied their minds with its prin- 
«+a proclamation, or rather a circular,” dated from London on the 10th of March, \ciples and details. All political parties had contributed alike to the progress 
and addressed by the Count de Montemolin to all his friends. ‘The proclama-, lof the measure, and if any effectual measure on the subject were ultimately car- 
tion, which is signed « By Royal orders, Mon,” says— lried, the praise of having done so could not be monopolised by any one party in 
‘«It pas been brought to the knowledge of his Majesty, that the Govern |the state, but must be divided among several successive governments, and among 
ment of Madrid proposes to adopt towards those who so heroically defend his | ditferent parties. —(Cheers.) He (Lord Morpeth) would endeavour tw place be= 
just rights measures of extreme rigour, and even of atrocity,—to oblige his fore the house the main facts of which the proposed measure would be founded 
friends by such means to imitate, in reprisals, the brutal spirit of their adver-) \—the result that had been developed in the progress of these inquiries, whe- 
saries, and so to bring discredit on lis Majesty's cause. os Envious, ther official, parliamentary, or statistical. [The noble lord then proceeded to 
of the praiseworthy conduct of thuse chiefs who have hastened to anticipate, read extracts from the report of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and mar- 
the campaign, they fear, and not without reason, the effects and the adhesions: riages, and from other official and accredited documents, for the purpose of 
which, not only among the mass of the population, but even among their Own | showing the excessively high rate of mortality which prevails in large towns, 
troops, are produced by such perfect order and adimirable moderation. [The ‘and of displaying the neglect of sanitary precautions, which causes it.] In 
Count, however, exhorts his friends to persevere in that praiseworthy course, ‘such a state of things as that which he believed he had proved to exist, he 
and to leave for their enemies the monopoly of the guilt and opprodrium which took it that it would at once be admitted the state had a right to interfere. 
belongs to the opposite conduct.] ‘“ His Majesty’s desire is, that his) (Then the next question to be asked was, through what agency should the state 
arms may shine with the lustre of true valour, which can never be separated exercise that degree of interference, that superiutending power, which he 
from virtue and humanity ; and that they should be employed against no ene- ‘thought it would be admitted ought to be assigned to it! Lord Lincoln's bill, 
mies except those who oppose resistance in the field of battle. God preserve on which he hoped to found the greater part of the proposition he had the honor to 
your Excellency many years,” Xe. ; _ | submit, made use for this agency of the secretary forthe home department, 
Further, Mr. Borthwick declared, that he whom the Spaniards loved as their with occasional assistance from the privy council. The committee of the Me- 
king, if he were permitted once again to enter the gates of his kingdom from’ tropolitan Health of Towns Association, however, puplished a very full and 
his exile, would enter it knowing no parties, but knowing only Spaniards ; that jable report on the provisions of that bill, of which a considerable portion was 
adopting the spirit of the time, and yet conserving all that was worthy ot con- ocenpied by remonstrances against that use being made of the secretary of state 
servation in the institutions of his ancestors, he would prowote the union, the’ ion the ground of his time being already more than engrossed by the onerous 
prosperity, and the happiness of his country ; and that in furtherance of these and multifairous duties of his own department. Their statements were tant: 
principles he would begin by banishing discord and advancing liberal views and |mount to proof that the home secretary could not probably be burdened with 
institutions. Mr. Borthwick called upon Lord Palmerston to * look upon this, addition to her duties, and hes majesty's government felt that, whoever mig. 
picture and on that,” and, without taking any dynastic view whatever, to pro-| be the person who filled that high department, whether he had the aptituc 
ynounce in favour of humanity. Mr. Borthwick added, that since the issue of| for business of its late occupant, or that of his right hon. friend who now fi! 
the proclamation, General Breton had been removed from the command ; buti¥ ed jt, it was not wise to that accumulation of business in that office to add 
it ap eared from the Clamor de Madrid of the 15th of March, that his succes- the new and busy calls of an extensive and laborious duty. The same rea- 
sor, General Pavia, had adopted the proclamation. ‘sons, it was considered, would apply to any department which had a large 
amount of bus ness of itsown. It was, therefore, thought tha t the business 


Lord PALMERSTON replied— | 
If the honourable gentleman wished to know the sentiments which her Ma- \jin hand was important and copious enough—(hear),—together with the func. 


jesty’s Government entertained with respect to such an order as he had read, tions which would be attached thereto, to justify the constitution of a special 


the honourable gentleman and every Member of the House had only to consult) poard for the purpose, framed on the same footing as the railway board of 
their own feelings to know with what disapprobation, disgust, and indignation, |}ag¢ session. a would consist of five members, three of whom are pay mem- 
such a barbarous proclamation must inspire the minds of the Government. |bers, one a member of the government, who would not be a paid member, and 


war. 
| Sir DE LACY EVANS recounted the manner in which the Legion un 
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the othel the first commiss ioner of woods dod forests, who would be ex officro| 
chairman of the board. This board, which would be called the board of health! 
and public works, would be empowered, either on the petition of any town or 
without such petition, to direct an enquiry to be'wade into the sanitary condition. 
of such town or district. They would be empowered to appoint inspectors, or 
to recommend them to the town in question, who would ge down to the dis | 
trict and institute the necessary inquiries ; they would make a sufficient and 
adequate survey, point out the direction of rivers, streams, and water-courses, 
suitable for assisting in the drainage, and define the proper area of any works, 
to be carried on. The board, if necessary, would consider the reports of these! 
inspectors, and the objections made to thein ; and they would then recommend 
that an order in council should issue, conferring the necessary powers upon some 
local administrative body. The questions which then arose were, what ought) 
to be those powers, and how ought the local adioinistration tobe constituted ! 
As the cardinal point, upon which al| the recommendations, inquiries, and re-. 
presentations turned was, that it was absolutely necessary that the powers of 
sewerage, drainage, paving, and cleansing the streets, and the supply of wa 
ter, should be placed under the same control and jurisdiction—the government) 
proposed to give all powers which he now enumerated to the body which 
would be appoimted to carry out on the spot the necessary functions) 
entrusted to ttem. But what would be thatbody!? The bill of the noble lord, 
(the Earl of Lincoln) provided for the election of a newly-elected body ; and) 
instituted anew and complete electoral system. ‘The present government 
thonght, on the other hand, that there was quite enough of elections going on 
in the country, and that what with the elections of town councils and poor-law. 
nag it was hardly desirable to engraft an entirely new electoral system, 
or the creationof a body analogous to the town councils in many respects 
Many persons had felt that it was both inconvenient and unnecessary to have 
the distinct superintendence of two sets of persons for municipal and sanitary 


and to make reports to the central board. Besides this inspector-general, who 
he supposed would be an engineer of some eminence, it was proposed to ap- 
point a medical inspector, who should in like manner be required to visit the 
districts placed under his charge. It had been deemed advisable that this 
medical inspector should not be actnaily connected with any particular district, 
but that he should be disengaged from any lecal influence that might be brought 
to bear uponhim. In addition to the engineering and medical mspectors, the 
town councils and commissioners were to be empowered to appoint local sur- 
lveyors, to be approved by the central board. These surveyors, he apprehen- 
ided, would be civil engineers, and it wouldbe their duty to superintend the 
centract works. The town-councils or commissioners would provide for the 
summary removal of all nuisances that might have an injurious effect upon the 
public health. Provisions would also be incorporated in the bill for preventing 
ithe nuisance of smoke—not smoking.—(A laugh) It would be required that, 
in anv building intended to hold great numbers of persons, due provisions should 
be made for securing proper ventilation. Provisions would also be introduced 
into the bill enabling the town councils or commissioners to contract with gas 
companies, if they should think proper to do so, for the lighting of their respec- 
itive towns and cities. It would, he thought, be admitted on all hands, that a 
jsufficient supply of water was an indispensable accompaniment—in deed, a con- 
\dition—of all real drainage This bill would require that the town councils 
and the town commissioners should supply water to every house, and for this 
\purpose they would be empowered to construct water-works, to contract with 
‘water companies, and, if necessary, to compel the sale of water-works, securing 
ithe full rate of their dividends to those companies from whom it was found ne- 
cessary to purchase their works. Provisions was also made that, in the case of 
permanent works being required, where any unusual degree of expense would 
‘probably be incurred, power should be given to borrow money, and that the 
‘principal and interest should be levied by a series of easy instalments, not upon 


purposes ; and the government proposed that the various powers and functions the occupier, who would be the person to benefit by the improvements. By 4 
heretofore exercised by these two distinct bodies should be consolidated, and |this arrangement, he (Lord Morpeth) hoped they would remove the chief ob- AS) 
conferred upon that body which was already elected by the inhabitants at large /stacle to the improvements in our towns,—the opposition of owners of proper- i ae 
for the good government of their respective communities _ ty to what they looked upon as a serious and immediate expense which was 
There was good reason to believe that many more important and useful func- thrown upon them. He knew that it was this questionof rates—the hard 
tions might be given to these bodies now, that when they were more divided money to be actually paid—which had hitherto been the direct obstacle, and 
by party demarcatione—(hear, hear)—and that the effect of so doing would be, for some time to come, he feared, must continue to be an indirect obstacle, to 
to tempt valuable and useful men to offer their services. The only difficulty |the hope of seeing sanitary measures undertaken with vigour and 
was in the annexation to existing wards of bits of suburbs and off shoots of |heart by the inhabitants of towns. There was something in the very sound of 
land suitable for the area of drainage, which were not at present included in |rates which was at fearful odds in the balance agaiust health, industry, con- 
the municipal boundaries. But the present bill proposed to take these bits of |tent, and all the virtues ; but he feared that, in the first instance, some addi- ae} 
land, and either annex them to the wards contiguous, or make new wards of tional outlay must be incurred, if they hoped to do anything effectual in the Lah 
them wh2n necessary. He was confirmed in the views he had just expressed) Way of promoting the improvement of the public health. It was a necessary ah 
by the Manchester Health of Towns Association, who made it one of their ob ‘tribute which property must pay for the safety and lives of the poor, and for 
jections to Lord Lincoln's bill, that it created a new electoral body, and who those who earned their living by the sweat of their brow, but a tribute which | 
argued that the powers it conferred would be most fitly exercised by the town |he believed, in the long run, contr buted in no ae degree to the health and 
ceuncils. In some districts, tracts of country might be necessary to secure an [enjoyment of those upon whom it was levied.—[The noblelord here proceed- f 
outfall for the drainage of the district, and the bill gave the necessary powers /¢d to read statements of the annual mortality and expense caused in Manches- 
to carry out this object. In towns which possessed corporations, the govern- |ter, Preston, Ashton-under-Lyne, and several other towns, by the neglect of 
ment proposed to make use of the existing town councils to carry out the act, drainage, sewerage, &c.]—In a matter so large and complicated, many impere 
—but there were places of large size which had no town councils, and which fections would, no doubt, be discovered ; and many oversights might have oc- 
were yet in great want of improvemen t,—such as Brighton and other large) curred in the bill which he now asked leave to lay upon the table. He could 
towns. He proposed, accordingly, that the commissioners in these towns say, however, that that bill had been framed with an honest intention and a 
should be elected by the rate-payers, and that the crown, on the recommenda. |single view to the public good ; and most unfeignedly thankful would he be if 
tion of the board of health and public works, should nominate as adjuncts a num the result of that measure, and the consideration it might receive from parlia- 
ber not exceeding one-third of those appointed by popular election. ‘This was ment, and the ultimate sanction it might obtain from the throne, should do any- 
in unincorporated districts. But, did the present act provide for the whole thing to promote the objects which they aimed at effecting, namely, to lengthen 
kingdom ? It did not refer to Ireiand and Scotland. He hoped that his right the lives and add to the happiness of classes of their countrymen.—(Hear, 
hon. friends connected more especially with Ireland and Scotland would give hear) The noble lord concluded by moving for leave to bring in the bill. 


their best attention to the construction and to the working of this bill, and that 
they would afterwards, furnished with the facts of the experience of England, 
adapt the present bill to those countries in the way they might think most ex | 
pedient. The metropolis had been excluded from the operation of Lord Lin- 
coln’s bill, but it was proposed to include it in the present bill, and he did not 
see why it should be excluded from the operation of such a bill. Ou an order 
in council being issued after the passing of this act, all existing commissioners 
of sewers would be superseded in the discharge of their functions. The powers 
given to to the commissioners were for sewerage, draining, paving, and cleans 

ing : and he believed it tobe essential to the successful working of the scheme, 


The Earl of LINCOLN thought he should be acting wisely in abstaining, on 
‘the present occasion, from entering at ary length into a discussion of the no- 
ible lord’s proposition. He would now only touch on two or three points in re- 
spect to which the noble lord's bill differed from his. The noble lord said it 
\was necessary that there should be an intervening superintending central au- 
thority. He (the Ear! of Lincoln) did not participate in the general condem- 
jnation of what was called centralisation ; but, at the same time, he thought that 
ithe noble lord, by his proposal, was running the risk of extending the principle 
too fur. The noble lord proposed to constitute a new board of health and pub- 
lic works, over which the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, who bad 
himself enough work to perform already, would preside, and of which certain 


that as soon as the act came into operation, and the new commissioners enter-|/"1a ¢ 
ed upon their functions, all the present conf'i-ting local jurisdictions should |p4id commissioners were to be members. Now, bearmg in mind the legisla- 
cease. He therefore proposed that the crown, by an order in council, should tion of the last six months im that direction, he looked with jealousy ata pro- 
extirguish any local body of commissioners for sewerage, drainage, paving, or |POTsition for paid commissioners ; and he had also a great objection to the con- 
cleansing, who might hitherto, under any local act, have exercised any pow. /Struction of new boards. He would not now commit himself for or against such 
er in any locality. The health of towns commissioners, on whose inquiries the} |@2 object ; but before the house assented to the construction of auy complica- 
present egislation was founded, stated in their second report—-* For these rea- (ted and expensive machinery, it was right that the house should fully under- 
sons, we recommend that the management of the drainage of the entire area, as S™ what extent of functions was to attach to the new board. The next 
defined for each district, be placed under the jurisdiction of one body We |point to which we would refer was the alteration proposed by the noble lord 
therefore recommend that the construction of sewers, branch sewers, and house from the plan adopted in his (the Earl of Lincvin’s) bill, im reference to the 
drains be entrusted to the local administrativ: body. ‘That the whole of the bocal bodies who were to carry out the objects of the measure He (the Parl 
paving, aad the construction of the surface of a.i streets, courts, and alleys, be jof Lincoln) had proposed to establish new local bozrds and sew electoral 
placed under the managemeut of the same authority as the drainage, and that) bodies. ‘The noble lord talked of annexing the bits of suburbs to the towns 
the limits of the jurisdiction for both purposes, wherever practicable, be co-ex |which they adjoined, for the purpose of this bill. ‘The municipal corporations 
tensive. ‘That the provisions in local acts vesting the right toall dust, ashes,| the towns would then have the power of taxing the suburbs for those pur- 
and stroet refuse, in ihe locai odministrative body, be made general, and that, |POSS, although, in some instances, these bits of suburbs were more extensive 
the clearing of all privies and cesspools, at proper times and under due notice, (than that portion of the town over which the moieipal jurisdiction at present 


be exclusively entrusted to 't. extended. ‘The noble lord attempted to get over the difficulty, by saying 


nd With the view of insuring a sufficient supply and proper distribution of Sat in case of necessity, these suburbs might be constituted into new wards ; 
<i seater to all classes, we recommend that it be rendered imperative on the loca! !!, in this case, the evil of new elections, which the noble lord was anxious to 
yb administrative body charged with the management of the sewerage and drain- |*' “Wl, unmediately arose. He admired the courage, but deprecated the rash- 


age, to procure a supply of water in sufficient quantities, not only for the do ness of the noble lord, in venturing to include London in his bill ; and he un- 


mnestic wants of the inhabitants, but also for cleansing the streets, scouring the 
sewers and drains, and the extinction of fire For this purpose, we recommend, 
that the said body have power to contract with companies, or other parties, or! 
make other necessary arrangements.” He had coincided in, and embodied, | 
all these suggestions in the present bill. Of course, provisions must be made} 
for dedts incurred under present local acts, for contracts made, and for com | 

nsation for existing officers. He hoped that the very importance and re-| 
sponsibility of their functions would elicit in the town councils and boards of 
commissioners, the activity necessary for their due discharge. If, however, this 
in some instances should, unfortunately, not be the case, the house wo! 
hove some security in the provisions of the bill. It was proposed hy ">" | 


dertook to foretel the most signal failure for that part of the proposition. 

not the noble lord infer from an observations that he (Lord Lincoln) AB. 
most anxious to render every assistance in making this bill effective. He had 
but one object in view, and should siacerely rejoice if by the noble lord's means 
a good and efficient measure for the whole country should be adopted,—leave 
was given to bring in the bill, which was read a first tine. 


A WILD CAT HUNT AT NIGHT. 
Me Audubon says that the sports of hunting the wild-cat by night with 
ars svorife one wi"! the negroes of Carolina ; aye, and he might have 


that an inspector should be appointed, whose duty it should be to inmjuue what yaitea, with (he voung ** while folks,” too, not alone of Carolina, but as well 


had been done in the towns and districts he might be required to visit, to as 
certaun* what works were wanted, te examine or prepare plans and survey 


tthe whole Southwest! The cat hunt by night is seldom undertaken per 


creature a, 


» but is usually the accident of an expedition in search of other 
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such asthe raccoon and opossum. And such an accident, as it generally 
proves to be, is aever forgotten by the participators! ‘“ When I go a-cat- 
ting, I go a-ratting”—may do for the meek.disciples of Izaak Walton, bat 


the warm-blooded followers of the “* Hairy Hunters” of old, are not so easi- | 


ly circumscribed, and eagerly take whatever good the gods may send them 
in the way of sport! Ah! do we not remember well those turbulent times 
—when, having got somewhat up in our “ teens,” we began to ‘“* feel our- 
selves,” aod think ofa truant independence in college recess? The “ old 
folks,” as we and sundry other ‘* young gentlemen sophomores” of the 
neighborhood, were disposed to believe unanimously,—were entirely too 
clese and particular; or, in a word, since our college experience, apron- 
strings were beginning to be manacles! A declaration «f independence 
had become necessary! not an upen one, but a declaration of ** expedien 
cy!” such anone as we could make without involving serious consequences 
For instance, item, our right to creep out of our windows, when the *‘sleep | 
less Gryphons” were a-bed—for once ‘* caught napping”—to keep ** tryst” 
with our ** peers” in view of a descent upon some old snarler’s watermelon 
atch which lay odd miles away. /tem, our right by the same mode of ex- 
it, or other strategy, at a given hour of the night, to meet at the said given 
place, with the intention of enjoying the moon in a ‘*’coon,” or ‘’possum” 
hunt with the “ darkies” and their dogs, down at the “‘ quarter,”* &c., &., 
&c. Asthetime had come when we telt it necessary to make such dough- 
ty demonstrations, our measures were of course taken with due and neces- 
aaty forecast Old Sambo, down at the quarter, the dingy Nimrod of dark- 
ness, and the “‘ darkies,” was the first to be prepitiated. He is somewhat 
coy at first, for his grizzly poll has been penetrated with a veneration most 
rofound for the dictum of the constituted authorities at the ** Big House !” 
undry presents of ** baccar,” pipes, and odd shillings, assisted by a most 
condescending and confidential manner on our part, gradually bring him 
around to a reciprocation. In vague hints, and through telegraphic nods 
and gestures of most profound signification, the time, place, probable force. 
and accompaniments of his next great turn out from the quarter, for a 
“coon” hunt, are all imparted to the * young massa.” We, of course, in 
stantly convey the momentous news through somewhat less mysterious me- 


the different huts of the quarter—some with axes, and others with turches 
lof pine and bark. The dogs becaine more restless, and we more excited, 
las these indices of iinmediate action” Sear. * ow, with a long blast from 
the cow’s-horn of Sambo, and a dedtatiting @Tamor of all sizes, high and low 
—from men, women, children, dogs and all, we take up the line of march 
tor the woods, Sambo leads, of c.vrse. We are soon trailing after him in 
single file, led by the glimn.er of the torches far ahead. 

Now the open ground of the plantation has been passed, and as we ap- 
proach the deep gloom of the bordering forest— 

** Those perplexed woods, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger” — 

even the yelpings of the excited dogs cease to be heard, and they dash on 
‘into the darkness aa if they were going to work—while we with our joyous 
chatterings subsided into silence, enter these ** long-drawn isles” with a 
shiver of awe; the torches showing, as we pass in a dim light, the trees— 
their huge trunks vaulting over head into the night, with here and there a 
star shining like a gem set into their tall branching capitals—while on ei- 
ther side we look into depths of blackness as unutterably drear to us as 
thoughts of death and nothingness. Oh, it was in half trembling wonder 
then, we crowded, trampling on the heels of those before, and, when atter 
awhile the rude young negroes would begin to laugh aloud, we felt that in 
some sort it was profane. But such impressions never lasted long in those 
days. Every other mood and thought gives way to the novelty and conta- 
gions excitement of adventure. We were soon using our lunge as merrily 
as the rest. The older dogs seemed to know perfectly, from the direction 
taken, what was the game to be pursued for the night. Had we gone up by 
the old Field where the Persimmon trees grow, they would have under- 
stood that ** Possums” were to be had; but as old Sambo led off through 
the deep woods towards the swamps, it said ** Coos” to them as plain as if 
they had been Whigs of 1840. ‘The flush of blood begins to subside as we 
penetrate deeper into the wood, and as we hear old Sambo shout to his staff 
officers and immediate rear guard, ‘* Hush dat ’ar jawing, you niggers, dar,” 
we take it for granted that it is a hint, meant not to be disrespected by us, 


diums to sundry young companions living near at hand, who are eagerly that sileace is necessary, lest we startle the game too svon and confuse the 


awaiting it. The important night hasarrived. The ‘old folks” have bare 
ly time to commence their first snooze, having taken it for granted that we 
are where dutiful and obedient sons should be at such an hour—in the land 
of Nod—when by sundcy silent exhibitions of our skill at escalading, we 
have made our escape from tne sacred precincts of authority, and are off to 
Sambo’s quarter, footing it with a fluttering heart beneath the uncertain 
starlight. 


dogs. 

All is silence now, except the rustle of our tramp over the dried autumn 
leaves, and occasional patter ot the feet of a dog who ranges near tu our 
‘path, Occasionally a white dog comes suddenly out of the darkness into 
view and disappears as soon, leaving our imagination startled as if some 
‘curious sprite had come * momently” from out its silent haunts to peep at 
us. Then we will hear the rustling of some rapid thing behind us, and 


Now, as we had all been prohibited from joining in * night hunts,” first’ looking round, see nothing, then spring aside with a nervous bound and 
on the ground that they injured our health, and secondly on the ground) fluttering pulse as some black object brushes by our legs, “ nothin’ but dat 


thet they were dangerous, and third and lastiy, on the ground that it was, 


highly undignified that young geutlemen “to the manor born,” and just) plet— 
from college, too, should go out hunting with * the servants:” we of course, || 
with the heavy portent of all these formidable indictments banging over us, | 


dug, Nigger Trimbush,” chuckles a darkie, who observed us—but the cou- 


“And the kelpie must flit from the black bog pit, 
And the brownie must not tarry,” 


felt that discovery would be attended jas! the requisite amount of dan- @sshes across our memor 

fl y from the romance of superstition, with the 
ger to give piquancy to the commencerment of an enterprise. If our pulse’ shudder that is the accompaniment of such: 
was quickened, our heels were not less so by such considerations. We) Hark, a dog opebs—anotber, then another! We 
. 


were sinning on the strength of our instincts, and we knew it! We pause 
at the several cress paths on the way, to wait for the other young recusants 
who were to join us One after another they came in, each usually attend: 
ed by a favorite servant not far from his own age, who has been admitted to 
his confidence. Joyously enough we begin to gabble as the distance be- 
~~" hm us and the awful shadows of the ‘* Big House” is increased. Soon 
the 
- Long levelled rule of streaming light,” 
for a sight of which the bewitched lady in Comus prayed, ‘* visits” us,Pand 
as we approach, the one ruddy ‘* level” divides itself into many a narrow 
fitful stream from the open doors and glowing hearths of the ** quarter!” 
The crossing of shadows to and fro shows that all there is alert. We hear 
the subdued too ‘ot of a korn, and the low opening howl of the gathering 
dogs in answer. We begin to grow silent, and move faster. The horn is 
sounded more boldly, and the howls accompany it in a gathering cadence. 
Now the scene has burst upon us through an opening in the trees !-—There 
they are! Negroes of all degree, size and age, and of dogs— 
‘* Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brack or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail.” 

All are there, in one conglomerate of active, noisy contusion. When indi- 
cations of the hurried approach of our company are perceived, a great ac 
cession ofthe hubbub is consequential. Old Sambo sounds a shriller note 
upon his horn, the dogs rise from independent howls to a simultaneous yell, 
and along with all the young half-naked darkies rush to meet us. The 
women come to the doors with their blazing lamps lifted above their heads, 
that they may get a look at the ‘‘ young masters,” and we, shouting with 
excitement, and blinded by the light, plunge stumbling through the meet- 
ing current of dogs and young negroes, into the midst of the gathering par- 
ty. Here we are suddenly arrested by a sort of awe as we find ourselves in 
the presence of old Sambo. The young dogs leap upon us with their dirty 
fore-p: . 3, but we merely push aside their caresses. for old Sambo and his 
old dog Hose are the two centres of our admiration #0 iaterest. Old Sam- 
bo is the *‘ Mighty Hunter before’—the moon / of aii that region. He is 
seamed ond scarred with the ** battering siege” of sixty winters! Upon all 
matter: -ppertaining to such hunts his word is ‘* Jaw,” while the * tongue” 
of his favorite and ancient friend Bose is recognised as ‘‘ gospel.” !n our 

cung imaginations {he two are respectfully identified. Oid Sam, with his 

lanket ‘‘ roundabuut” his cow’s-horn trumpet slung about his shoulders 
by a ‘ow +tring—his bare head, with its greyish fleece of woul—the broad 
grin inplacency, showing his yet sound white teeth—aii! rolling the 
whites oi his «yes benignantly over the turmoil of the scene—was to us 
the higher proi ‘vpe of Buse. He, with the proper slowness of dignity, ac 
cepts the greet of our patting caresses, with a formal wagging of the tail, 
which seems to say—* C, I am used to this!” while, when the young dogs 
leap upon him with obstreperous fawaings, he will correct them into pro- 

riety with state\y soarling. They knew him for their leader !—they should 

more respect.:. 

Now old Same becomes patronizing to us, as is necessary and proper in 
our new relations! From his official position of commander in-chiet, he 
soon reduces the chaos around us into something like subjection, and then 
in a little time comes forth the form of our night’s march. A few stout 
young men who have obeyed his summons have gathered around him from 


* On the plantations there are us several v. or settlements of the 4 


\listening—all eyes are turned upon old Sambo, the oracle. He only pauses 
fora minute, Dem’s de pups—ole dogs aint dar!” Apause. Pshaw, 
‘nothin’ but a ole har !"—and a long, loud biast of the horn sounds the re- 
licall. We move on—anc now the frosty night air has become chilly, and 
|we begin to teel that we have something to do before us. Our legs are 
‘plied too lustily on the go-ahead principle for us to have timeto talk, The 
young dogs have ceased to give tongue; for like unruly children they had 
dashed off in chase of what came first, and as the American hare (** Lepus 
Americanus”’) is found nearly everywhere, it was the earliest object. Just 
when the darkness is most deep, and the sounds about our way most hush- 
ied, up wheels the silver moon, and with a mellowed glory overcomes the 
night. The weight of darkness has been lifted from us, and we trudge 
along more cheerily! The dogs are making wider ranges, and we hear no- 
thing of them, The silence weighs upon us, and old Sambo gives an oc- 
casional whoop of encouragement. We would like, too, to relieve our 
lungs, but he says, ** nobody mus holler now but dem dat de dog knows ; 
“em bother” We must perforce be quiet ; for de dog” means Bose, 
and we must be deferential to his humors! Tramp, tramp, tramp, it has 
o— for miles, and not a note from the dogs. We are beginning to be fa- 
|tigued ; Our spirits sink, and we have visions of the warm room and bed we 
thave deserted at home. The torches are burning down, and the cold, pale 
|moon. light is stronger than that they give. One after another the young 
dogs come panting back to us, and fall lazily into our wake. ‘ Hang coon 
hunts in general !—this is no joke; ail cry and no wool !” 

Hark ! a deep-mouthed, distant bay! The sound is electrical ; our im- 
patience and fatigue are gone! All ears and eyes we crowd around old 
Sambo. The oracle attitudinizes. He leans forward with one ear turned 
towards the earth in the direction of the sound. Breathlessly we gaze up- 
on him. Hark! another bay—another; then several join in. The eld 
a has been unconsciously soliloquizing trom the first sound. * Golly, 
dat’s nigger Trim!” in an under tone; “he know de coon !” Next sound. 
Dat’sa pup; shaw!” Pause. Dat’sapup agin! Oh, niggers, no coon 
dar!” Lifting his outspread hand, which he brings down wiih a loud slap 
upon his thigh; **yah! yah! dats ole Music; !ook out, niggers!” Then, 
‘a8 a hoarse, low bay comes booming to us through a pause, he bounds into 
ithe air with the caperish agility of acolt, and breaks out in ecstasy, 
whoop! whoop! dat’s de ole dog; go my Bose!” striking turri- 
edly through the brush in ihe direction of the sounds, we only hear from 
him again, “yah! yah! yah! dat’s a coon, niggers! Bose dar!” And 
jaway we fush as fast as we can scramble through the underbush of the 
aes wood. The loud burst of the whole pack opening togetoer, drowns 
even the noise of our progress. The cry of a full pack is maddening music 


to the hunter. Fatigue is forgotten, and obstacles are nothing. Qnwe Zo; 
yelling in chorus with the dogs. Our direction is towards the swamp, and 
they are fast hurrying to its fastnesses. Bvt what do we care: Briars end 
logs; the brush of dead trees; plunges halt leg deep into the watery mire 
ot boggy places are alike dis:egardes. Thegame isup! Hurrah! bo creh! 
we must be in st the death! Soy < scurry, led by the maddening ci.orus— 
‘**—- while the babbling echo mocks the hounds.” 
_ Suddenly the reverberations die away, Old Sambo halts. When we get 
‘into ear-shot the only word we hear is, ‘* Treed!” This from the oracle is 
sufficient. We have another long scramble, in which we are led by the 
‘monotonous baying of a single dog. We have reached the place at last all 
breathless. Our torches have been nearly extinguished. One of the young 
idogs is seated at the foot of a tree, and, looking up, it bays incessantly. 
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Old Satwmbo pauses for a while to survey the scene. The old dogs are cir-||to be capt., by pur., v. ‘Thomson, who ret.; Corn. R. H. Borrowes, to be It , by 
cling round and round, jumping up against the side of every tree, smeling! pur, v. Holden, L. White, Gent.. to be corn. by pur, v. Borrowes. 26th Foot 
as high as they can reach. They ar ~ot satisfied, and Sambo wails tor Ais, |—Ens. C. E. Preston, to be It., by pur., v. Cresswell, who ret; Thom- 
oracles to solve the mystery. He reg. ds them steadily and patiently for a|jas, Gent., to be ens., by pur., v. Preston 30th Foot—Ens. T. H. Pakenhain, 
while ; then steps forward quickly, and beats off the young dog who had//from ¢9th Ft., to be It., by pur., v. O'Grady, prom. 39th Foot.—Lt. E. Cro- 
** lied” at the “tree.” The veterans now have a quiet field to themselves, ker, to be capt.. by pur., v. Brev. Maj. Young, who :et.; Ens. J. Sears, to be 
and after some further delay in jumping up the sides of the surrounding ||It., by pur., v. Croker. 41st Foot—Lt G. G. Wells, to be capt, by pur., v. 
trees, to fiad the scent, they finally open in full burst upon the trail. Old||Lawrence, who ret.; Ens. R. H. Rawlins, to be It, by pur., v. Wells; RC, 
Sambo exclaims curtly, as we set off in the new chase, ‘‘ Dat looks like, Barnard, Gent., to be ens., by pur., v. Rawlins. 44th Foot—Lt. G. E. Hillier, 
the pred ns again, and we are off atter it. Weall under the Cal 

in, | from the to . without por.; Serg -Maj. J. s, to be ens, 
stand the allusion to the porn we know that, like the raccoon this ani- |without pur.; A. E. Brown, Gent, é be ens pre pur. 45th Foot—C. L. 
mal endeavors to baffle the dogs by running some distance up a tree, and! |Griffiin, Gent., to be ens , without pur, v. Dalzell, app. to the 53d Fr. 53d 
then springing off upon another, and so ov until it can safely descend. The! |Poot—To be Lts., without pur; Ens. W. G. Spiller, v. Gray, dec.; Ens. H. 
young dogs take it for granted tha! he is in the first tree, while the older ||P H{. Parker, v. Micklethwait, app. to 44th Ft. To be Ens.’s, without pur. : 
ones sweep circling round and round until they are convinced that the ani lens. J A. Dalzell, from the 45th Ft., v. Spiller; E Moore, Gent., v. Parker. 
mal has not escaped. They thus baffle the common trick which they have’ |56th Foot—T. E. Pedder, Gent., to be ensign, by purchase, vice Saunders, 
learned through long experience, and, recovering the trail of escape, renew, appointed. to the 84th Foot. 57th Foot—W. F. Jones, Gent. to be 
the chase. 7ist Ft.—Brev. Lt. Col B. Jack- 


ficiently exhausted ; but the magnetism of the scene lifts our feet as if they’ 
had been shod with wings. Another weary scramble over every provok- 
ing obstacle, and the solitary baying of a dog is heard again winding up the 
“ery.” When we reach the * tree” this time, and find it is another *feint,”. 
we are entirely disheartened, and all this excitement and fatigue of the 
night reacting upon us leaves us utterly exhausted, and disinclined to budge) 
one toot further. Old Sambo comes up—he has watched, with an astute)! 
phiz, the movements of the dogs for some time. ** Thought dat ware a ole! | 
*coon from the fust! Dat’s a mighty ole ‘coon !” with a dubious shake 
his head. ‘* Ole coou nebber run dat long!” Another shake of the heads) 
and addressing hitnself to his ** stafl:” ‘* Ole ‘coon nebber run’ed dis fur,'| 
Niggers!” Then turning to us—* Massas, dat a cat!—'taint no "coon !”)| 
The dogs break out again, at the same moment, and with peculiar fierce- | 
ness, in fullcry. Come ‘long niggers !—:naby dat’s a ’coon—maby "taint 
and off he starts again. We are electrified by the scenes and sounds once | 
more, and “follow, still follow,” forgetting everything in the renewed hub- 
bub and excitement. Wearily now we go again over marsh and quagmire,| 
bog and pond, rushing through vines and thickets and dead limbs. Ah,| 
what glimpses have we of our cosy home during this wild chase! now our) 
strength is gone—we are chilled, and our teeth chatter—the moon seems | 
to be the centre of cold as the sun is of heat, and its beams strike us like) 
arrows of ice. Yet the cry of the dogs is ouward, and old Sainbo and bis, 
staff yell-on’ Suddenly there is a pause ; the dogs are silent, and we hold 
up! “Is it all lost!” we exclaim as we stagger with our bruised and ex-|) 
hausted limbs to a seat upon an old log. The stillness is as deep as tmid-)| 
night—the owl strikes the watch with his too-whoo! Hah! that same ) 
hoarse, deep bay, which first electrified us, comes booming again through | 
the stillness. ‘* Yah! yah! dat ole’coon am doue for? Bose got he, nig-|| 
rs—Gemmen, come on!” The inspiriting announcement that Bose had) 
treed at last is balm to all our wounds, and we follow in the hurry-scurry || 
rush to the tree. Arrived there, we find old Bose on end barking up a 
great old oak, while the other dogs lie panting around. ** Dare he am,” | 
says old Sambo. ‘ Make a fire. niggers!” There is but a single stump of | 
a torch left; but in a little while they have collected dried wood enough to’ 
kindle a great blaze. ‘* Which nigger’s gwine to c imb dat tree?” says)| 
old Sambo, looking round inquiringly. Nobody answers. The insinua-|! 
tions he had thrown out, that it might be a cat, have had their effect upon) 
the younger darkies. Sambo waits in dignified silence for an answer, and | 
throwing off his horn, with an indignant gesture, he says, ** You d—n pack|| 
of chicken-gizzard niggers !—climb de tree myself!” and straightway the! 
wiry old man, with the activity of a boy, springs against the huge trunk, 
and commences to ascend the tree Bose gives an occasional low yelp as 
he looks after his master. The other dogs sit with upturned noses, and on 
restless haunches, as they watch his ascent. Nothing is heard for some 
time but the fall of dead branches and bark which he throws down. The 
fire blazes high, and the darkness about us beyond its light is unpenetrated 
even by the moon. We stand in eager groups watching his ascent. He is 
soon lost to our view amongst the limbs ; yet we watch on until our necks 
ache, while the eager dogs fidget on their haunches, and emit short yelps 
of impatience. We see him against the moon, far up amongst the upper- 
most forks, creeping like a beetle, up, stillup! We are all on fire—the 
whole fatigue aud all the bruises of the chase forgotten! our fire crackles 
and blazes fiercely as our impatience, and sends quick tongues of light, 
piercing the black throng-of forest sentinels about us. Suddenly the top- 
most boughs of the great oak begin to shake, and seem to be lashing the 
face of the moon. ‘* De cat! de cat! look out downdar!” The dogs burst 
into an eager howl! He is shaking him off! A dark object comes thump- 
ing down into our midst, and shakes the ground with its fall. The eager 
dogs rush upon it! but we saw the spotted thing with the electric flashing 
ofits eyes. Yells and sputtering screams—the howls of pain—the guashing| 
growls of assault—the dark, tumbling struggle that is rolled, with its fierce, 
¢lamors, out from our fire-light into the dark shadows of the wood, are all), 
enough to madden us. We all rash after the fray, and strike wildly into || 
its midst with the clubs and dead limbs we have snatched, when one of the | 
body-guards happens to think of his axe, and with a single blow settles it! | 
Allisover! We get home as we may, and about the time HI 
«*___ the dapple grey coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky,” 
we creep Cautiously into our back window, and sleep not the less profound- 
ly for our fatigue, that we have to charge our late hour of rising next day, 


upen Bacon or the Iliad, instead of the ** Night Hunt.” 
N.Y. Literary World. 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
Orrice ov Orpnamce, March 3.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brev. Maj. 
F. R. Thomson, to be lieut.-col., v. Gipps, dec ; Sec. Capt. W. Yolland, to 
capt., v. Thompson ; First Lt. J. W. Gosset, to be sec. capt., v. Yolland ; Sec | 

Lt. S. B. Farrell, to be first It., v. Gosset 
War Orrice, March 19.—8d Dragoon Guards—W. A. Slade, Gent., to be 
corn., without pur., v. Fetherston, * 4th Dragoon Guards—Lt. J. R. J. 
Coles, to be capt., by pur., v. Arkwright, who ret.; Corn. M. M*Creagh, to be. 
It:, by pur., v. Coles; J.R.S.Wallace, Gent., to be corn., by pur., v. M-Creagh. 
7th Dragoon Guards—Capt. W. Jacks, from hf.-p 20th Lgt. Drags., to be 
capt., v. Knight, dec.; Lt. A. S. Butler, to be capt., by pur., v. Jacks, who 


Under ordinary circumstances we would already have been suf. || 


| 


“list. 


ens. without pur.,v. Hunton who res. 
son, from h p. Royal Staff Corps, to be major, v. W. J. Myers, who exchgs. ; 
Capt. Sir H Dalrymple, Bart, to be major by pur., v. Jackson, who rets. ; Lt.G. 
A.C.Dashwood to be capt. by pur, v. Sir H. Dalrymple ; ens. C.F. Smith to be 
lt. by pur., v. Dashwood ; R C. Brown gent. to be ens by pur. v. Smith. 72d 
t.  P. Sharp, to be capt. by pur., v. Baillie, prom. ; ens. D Robinson 
to be It. by pur., v. Sharp ; the Hon H.W. Fitzmaurice to be ens. by pur., v. 
Robinson. 83d Ft —Lt.E.Steele to be capt. by pur., v.Brown who rets. ; ens. 
T.Adams to be It. by pur., v. Steele ; H.C. Cooper gent. to be ens. by pur.. v. 
Adams. Rifle Brig —A.M.Drummond gent. to be sec. It. by pur. ,v. Lowther, 
prom. in the 6th Drags. 

Brevet.—Capt. W. Jacks of 7th Drag. Gds. to be major in the army. 

Unattached.—Brev- Maj.R Bailie fm. 72d Ft.to be Maj. by pur., v. Brev. Lt. 
Col. R. Fraser, who rets. 

Garrisons.—Maj. J. Fraser h p. unat., to be fort maj. and adjt. at Jersey, v. 

rev. Co). R.Fraser, who res. 

War Orrice, March 23.—Ist Drag. Gds.—I.1. H. C_ Morgan, from 3d Light 
Drags, to be Lt., v. Draper who exchgs. 3d Light Drags.—Lt. W.G. Draper 
from Ist Drag. Gds. to be It., v. Morgan who exchigs. 14th Light Drags —W. 
Boyd, gent., tobe corn. by pur., v. Cornes, prom. in the 2d W.I. regt. 2d 
Fi.—Lt. M.F. Monkton, from 66th Ft., to be It. v. Potts, who exchgs. 9th Ft. 
—Mayj. J. B. Thomas, from 61st Ft., to be maj, v. Douglas who exchgs; J.F. 
Trydell, gent. to be ens. without pur., v. Berry, app. to 6lst Ft. 16th Ft.— 
Ens. H.E. Quin from 63d F't., to be ens., v. Loder, who exchgs.; Asst. Surg.B. 
U.Hamilton MD., to be surg.. v ‘T. Young, who rets. upon h. p. ; H.F.Smith 
gent tobe asst surg, v. Hamilton. 17th Ft.—L+t. D. Gerahty, from 86th Ft. 
to be It., v.Baxter who exchs. ; col.sergt. G. Palmer to be ens , without pur. v. 
King, app. to the 22d Ft. 2ist Ft.—Capt. G. E. Hillier from 44th Ft. to be 
capt, v Domvile, who exch. 22d ft—Ens A. G. Walch, to be It, without pur- 
chase, vice Dakers, dec ; Ens W. T. De Wilton, to be lieut, without pur, v 
Walch, whose promotion on the 29th of January, 1847, has been cancelled ; 
Ens F. G. King, from 17th Ft, to be ensign, v De Wilton. 37thFt W. P, 
Collingwood, Gent., to be ensign, by pur, v Bennett, who retires. 44th Ft 
Capt. W. Domvile, from 21st Ft, to be captain, v Hillier, who exchs. 46th 
Ft ©. W. Wray, Gent., to be assistant surg, v Langley, promoted on the 
Staff. 48th Ft Lt. G. A. Robinson, from 60th Ft, to be lieut, v Andrews, 
who exchs. 55 Ft Staff Surgeon of Second Class S. Currie, M D., to be sur- 
geon, v Martin, deceased. 59th Ft—J. G. Chapman, Gent., to be ensign b 
pur, v Pakenham, promoted in 30th Ft. 60th Ft—Lt. F. Andrews, from 48 
Ft, to be lieut, v Robinson, who exchs. 61st Ft Major C. Douglas, from 9th 
Ft, to be major, v Thomas, who exchs ; Ens J. St. G. Lewen, to be lieut, 


|without pur, vice Burnside, appointed adjutant; Ens E. R. Berry, from 9th 


Ft, to be ens, v Lewen ; Lt. H. E. H. Burnside, to be adjutant, v Brick, dec. 
63d Ft Lt, W. J. Hutchins, to be capt, without pur, v Cary, dee ; Ensign 
T. W. J. Lioyd, to be lieut, v Hutchins; Ens W.S. Loder, from 16th Ft, to 


be ens, v Quin, who exchs; G. C. W. Curtois, Gent, to be ensign, v L'eyd. 


66th Ft: Lt. R. O. Potts, from 2d Ft, to be lieut, v Monckton, who exchs. 
7ist Ft: M. A. Jane, Gent., to be assistant surg, v Reade, app to the Staff. 
73d Ft: C. Harrison, Gent, to be ens, by pur, v Ramsay, who rets. 86th Ft : 
Lt. A Baxter, from 17th Ft, to be lieut, v Gerahty, who exchanges ; H. C. 
Bowen, Gent., to be ensign, by pur. v Barclay, who rets, 97th Ft : Assistant 
Surg F. Foaker, from the Statt, to be surg, v Irwin, dec. 2d West India Regt : 
Cornet J. Cornes, from 14th Lt Drags, to be lieut, by pur, y Colleton, who 
rots; W. L. Reid, M.D, to be assistant surg, v Macartney, app fo the Staff. 
Ceylon Rifle Regt : Capt. A. Watson, from half-pay Unatt, to be capt, with- 
out pur, v Breret Major Parke, promoted ; See Lt. C. Adam, to be first lieut, 
by pur, v Tulk, who rets; J. 9. Bovill. Gent., to be leut, by pur, v Adams. 

Hospital Staff.—Asst Surg W. L. Langley. M.D., from 46th Ft, to be staff 


|surg of 2d Class. v Currie, app to 55th Foot ; Assistant Surgeon H. C. Reade, 


from 71 Foot, to be assist.-surg. to the Forees, v. Foaker, pro. in 97th Foot . 
Assist.-Surg. C. Macartney, MB. from 2d West India Regt. to be assist.-surg. 
to the Forces, v. Robertson, deceased. Office of Ordnance, March 22. Royal 
Regt. of Artil. First Lieut. R. ©. Romer, to be second capt, v. Torrens, dec; 
Second Lieut. G. H. A. Forbes, to be first lieut, v. Romer; Brevet Maj. W. 
Furneaux, to be lieut..col, v. Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, placed and seconded 


War Orvice, Mareh 30. Royal Regt. of Horse Gds—Lieut. Lord A. F. C. 


|G. Lennon, to be capt, by pur, v. the Hon. C. H. Cust, who ret ; Cornet Lord 


O. A. FitzGerald, to be lieut, by pur, v. Lord A F. C.G Lennox. 5th Drag. 
Gds—Capt. A. Nugent, from half-pay Unattached, to be capt, v. J. Conoliy, 
who exch ; Lieut. G. L. Robison to be capt. by pur, v. “ee who ret; Cor- 
net J. J. Thomas, to be lieut, by pur, v. ison, Ens A. WD. Burton, from 
82d Fout, to be cornet, by pur, v. Thomas. 11th Light Drag—Lievt. W S. 
Sandes, to be cap, by pur, v. Forrest, who ret; Cornet L. Alexander, to be 
lieut, by pur, v. Sandes; E. A. Cook, Gent.,to be cornet, by pur, v. Alexan 
der. 12th Light Drag—Lieut.-Col. H. Maddox, from half pay Unattached, to 
to be lieut -col, ‘repaying’ the difference, v. Brevt. Colonel S. Stawell, who ex- 


| chas; Maj. E. Pole, to be lieut.-col, by purchase, vice Madox, who ret; Capt. 


the Hon. R. Needham, to be maj, by pur, vice Pole, Lieut. T. H. Clifton, to 

be capt, by purchase, v. Needhain ; Cornet J. A. Digby, to be lieut, by per. v. 

Clifton ; C. Gortng, Gent., to be cornet, by purchase, vice Digby. 14 Light 

Drag—Lieut. A. Need, trom hali-pay 16th Light Drag, to be lieut, v. Hillier, 

pro. in the 44th Foot. ist Regt of Foot—H. W. Turner, Gent.. to be ens, 

without = v. Kennedy, dec. 4th Foot—Ens J. W. Percy, to be lieut, by 
ol 


ret.; Corn. C. J. B. Plestow, to be it., by pur., v. Butler; W. Middleton, 
Gent., to be corn., by pur. v. Plestow. 13th Light Drgoons—Lt. H. Holden 


pur, v. laston, who ret; O. Y. Cocks, Gent., to be ens; by pur, v. Percy. 
33d Foot—F. Corbett, Gent., to be Ens, by purchase, vice Twigg who ret. 
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39th Foot—M. C. Wall, Gent., to be ens by pur, v. Sears, pro. 46th Foot— | 
to be lieut, without pur: Eus J. G. Clarke, vice Campbell, appointed adjt; Ens 

J. H. Chambers, v. Macon, who rets. To be Ens. by pur. : D. 1. B. Lennard, 
Gent., v. Chambers. To be Ens. without pur.: H. R. Wolridge, Gent. v. | 
Clarke. To be Adjt.: Lt.C. F. Campbell, v. O'Toole, prom. 68th Ft : H. 
V. Jones, Gent., to be Ens. without pur. v. Digby, who res. ; Lt. T. W. Storer, 
to be adjt. v. Carmichael, who res. the adjtcy. only. 82d Ft.: D, S. Collings, 

Gent,, to be Ens. by pur. Burton, app. to the 5th Drag. Grds. Brevet.—Lt.- | 
Col. H. Maddox, of 12th Light Drag. to be Col. in the army ; Capt. A. Nugent, | 
of 5th Drag. Grds. to be Maj. in the army. Unattached.—To be Capt.’s with- | 
out pur. : Ss. J. White, from Adjt. of a recruiting district ; Lt. L. A. Boyd, | 
from the 11th Ft.; Lt. H. L. Herbert, from 88th Ft. 

War-Orrice, April, 2.—3d Drag. Grds. : H. H. Lonsdale, Gent., tobe Corn. 
by pur. v. St. George, app. to the [7th Light Drags. 4th Drag. Grds. : Corn. 
T. B. Williams, to be Lt. by pur. v. Baker, who rets. ; J. M*-D. Webb Gent. 
to be Corn. by pur. v. Williams. 4th Light Drags. : Corn. and Adjt. C. B. 
Molyneux, to have the rank of Lt. ; Lt. J. W. Wallington, from the 83d Ft. 
to be Lt. v. Lord A. Churchill, who exchs. 13th Light Drags. : Sergt.-Maj. 
T. Anderson, to be Qrtrmstr. v. J. O'Reilly, who rets. on h.-p. 17th Light 
Drags. . Corn. H. St. George, from the 3d Drag. Grds. (riding-master), to be 
Corn. v. Graham, who rets. 4th Regt. of Ft.: Ens. M. V. 8. Morton, from 
the 35th Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Baldwyu, who rets. 11th Ft. : J. M* Hen- 

. Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Warren, app. to the 35th Ft. 19th Ft. : Lt. 

. L. R. Rooke, tobe Capt. by pur. v. Fearon, who rets ; Ens. R. O. Bright, 


Messenger says, ‘ He is labouring under severe hypochondriasis, and al- 
lows religious matters to press heavily upon his mind ” Before his depar- 
ture, Mr. O’Connell received a deputation of Peers, Deputies, and Mem- 
bers of the Institute, eager to testify their admiration for his services in the 
cause of religious liberty. He also saw M. Berryer for a moment, and 
pressed his hand, just before his departure. 

Prince Jules de Polignac, the Prime Minister of Charles the Tenth, whose 
unfortunate administration produced the revolution of 1830, expired at St. 
Germains, near Paris, on the ninth of the 29th March. He died of a gouty 
affection, from which he has suffered for the last two years. He had lived 
at St. Germains for the last several years past, in retirement. The Prince’s 
elder brother, the Duke de Polignac, died a few months ago; and the only 
brother now surviving is the Prince Melchior de Polignac, who was former- 
ly Aide-de-camp to the Dauphin. 

One of Napoleon’s Generals, Count Drouot, died on the 24th of March, 
at Nancy, his native place. He was born in 1774; entered the service asa 
Lieutenant in 1793; attracted the notice of the Emperor; and in 1808 
obtained his first great appointment as Colonel of the Artillery of the Im- 
perial Guard. 

Miss Caroline Herschell, sister, and for a long time assistant, of the il- 
lustrious astronomer, celebrated the ninety-seventh anniversary of her 
birthday on the 16th of March, at Hanover. The King to compliment 
her; the Prince and Princess Royal paid her a visit; the latter presented 
her with a magnificent arm-chair, the back of which had been embroidered 


to be Lt, by pur. v. Rooke; F. C. Ashworth, Gent. to be Ens. by pur v. Bright. |by her Royal Highness; and the Minister of Prussia, in the name of his 
26th Ft. : Paymstr.-Sergt. C. Kent, to be Qrtrmstr. v. C. Daines, who rets.'|Sovereign, remitted to her the gold medal awarded for the extension of the 
onh.-p. 35th Ft.: Ens. and Adjt. H. S. Bowman, to have the rank of Lt. ; sciences. Miss Herschell is herself distinguished fur astronomical re- 
Lt. M. V. S. Morton, from the 4th Ft to be Lt. v Glubb, prom. ; Ens. R. L ||searches, and particularly for the construction of a selenographical globe 
Warren, fiom the 11th Ft. to be Ens. v. Morton, prom. im the 4th Ft. 39th)jin relief of the surface of the moon. Notwithstanding her advanced age 


Ft.: Lt. T. M. Haultain, to be Adjt, v. Croker, prom. 44th Ft. : Bvt, Lt.-)|and infirmities, she still passes several hours every day in astronomical la- 


Col. W. H. Taynton, from h.-p. 31st Ft. to be Capt. without pur. ; Lt J. Le 
M. Carey, to be Capt. by pur. v. Taynton, who rets. ; Ens. G. Cooper, to be 
Lt. by pur v. Carey ; G. M. Robins, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Cooper. 48th 
Ft. : Lt. A. Green, to be Capt. by pur. v. Cromley, who rets ; Ens. C. Sykes. 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Green ; W. H. Cairnes, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Sykes. 66th Ft. : Ens. J. C. Hawkes, to be Lt. without pur. v, Coates, dec. ; 
D. R. Ross, Gent. to Ens, v. Hawkes. 69th Ft.: A. E. M‘Gregor, Gent. to 
be Ens. without. pur. v. Fell, dec. 79th Ft. : Lt. T. B. Butt, to be Capt. by 
pers v. MacNeal, who ret; Ens G. M. Miller, to be lieut, by pur, v. Butt. J, 
ebster, Gent., to be ens, by pur, v. Miller. 83d Foot—Lieut. Lord A Chur-| 
chill, from the 3th Light Drag, to be lieut, v. Wallington, who exchan. 85th 
Foot—Ens and Adjut G. Thompson to have the rank of lieut ; Eas C. H., 
Aide, to be lieut, without pur, v. Walters, appointed to the Cape Mounted Ri- 
flemen ; A. R, Bayly, Gent., to be ens, without pur, v. Aide. 87th Foot— 
Sergt. Maj. R. Gibson, from 74th Ft, to be quarterm. v. S. Carr, who rets. on 
h.p. Rifle Brig. —H.M.Bouverie Gent., to be sec. It. without pur., v. Dickson 
dec. Cape Mounted Riflemen—To be capts. without pur. ; Lt. T. Hare fm.| 
27th Ft.; Lt. F.Campbell; Lt. J.T. Bissett; Lt. J. Borrow. ‘To be Its: without, 
ur: Lt. R.H. Walters from 85th Ft.; ens. W.M.Mill from 91st Ft. ens. T.D.| 

. Hamilton, from 99th Ft. ; ens. G. J. Carry, v. Bissett ; ens. J. Harvey, v, 
Borrow. Tobe Ens, without pur: J.S. Warren, Gent. ; W. C. Bruce, 
Gent. ; F. Smyth, Gent; G. L. Studdert, Gent; M. B. Steele, Gent, v Carey ;| 
J. C. G, Kinsley, Gent., vy Harvey. Staffi—Lt. C. Pieters, from half-pay 1st) 
Ft, as quartermaster, to be adj. of a recruiting dist.,v. White, prom. Brevet.. 
—Brevet it. Col. W. H. Vaynton, of the 44th, to be colonel in the army. 
Office of Ordnance, March 32.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lt. G. C. 
Baillie, to be second captain, v Simmonds, placed on the seconded list ; Sec-, 
ond Lt. J. Liddell, to be first lieut, v Baillie. 


Foreign Summarp. 


The steamship Sarah Sands, Capt. Thompson, arrived on Thursday, 
evening, from Liverpool, having sailed on Tuesday, the 6th inst., as ad-| 
vertised. We are indebted to the captain tor copies of London and Liver-, 
pool papers of the latest dates, in advance of the receipt of our own files.' 
Her long passage was owing to the strong and constant head winds which 
she encountered, and to a deficiency in her supply of coal. The news 
which she brings is but two days later than that received by the Cambria, 
and is not important. 

The trade of Roue. is now ina very distressed state, and the manufacto- 
ries are only worked three days a week. 

A patent has been granted for the manufaeture of iron coaches. An om 
nibus, carrying nineteen persons besides the driver and cad, is said to weigh’ 
only 1lcwt. and can be drawn by two ordinary horses at the rate of ten 
miles an heur. 

The greatest distress prevails in Austrian Gallicia, and fever is making 
great ravages among the peasants. 

A deposit of coal is stated to have been found at port Natal. 

A large shipment of opera glasses and habit gloves has been made in Lon- 
don for China. 

It has been calculated that the food of a wild rabit costs a halfpenny a 
day. 

Nettles have been on sale in Preston, at 3d, a pound, during the last! 
week. 

The price of wheat of the finest quality at Lisbon is now 1,440 reis the) 
algqueire, or 132s. the quarter. 

At the request of the British government, the Nizam of the Deccan has! 
abolished suttee throughout his dominions. 

A guard on the Great Western Railway has written a tragedy, called 
Athelstan, which has been published by subscription. 

» The Austrian trading vessels number 566, measuring 153.915 tons, 
* A few days since, a young lady of Dundee wrote to the Duke of Welling. | 
ton, and requested him to favour her with a few +urographs, for sale :' al 


bazaar held in that town forthe relief ot the distressed Highlancers, The’! 


duke replied that he nevet furuished autographs tor sale,-but enclosed in’ 
their stead £5 as his contribution. 

Mr. O’Conoell leit Parison Monday, for Orleans, on his way to Italy. His 
health 1s represented to have improved since his arrival in Paris. Dr. 
Oliifie and Dr. Chomel, who have been in attendance, pronounce him free! 
trom organic disease, and give hopes of recovery. A gossip in Galignani’s 


bours, and not untrequently spends the whole night in her observatory.— 
Globe. 


Intellectual Precocity.—It once happened (at the beginning of all these 
mistakes) that an anxious mother asked Mrs. Barbauld, at what age she 
should begin to teach her child to read ? 

**] should much prefer that a child should not be able to read before five 
years of age,” was the reply. 

** Why, then, have you written books for children at three ?” 

** Because, if young mammas will be over busy, they had better teach in 
a good way than a bad one.” 

1 have known clever precocious children at three years dunces at twelve, 
and dunces at six particularly clever at sixteen. One of the most popular 
authoresses of the present day could not read when she was seven. Her 
mother was rather uncomfortable about it, but said that as everybody did 
learn to read with opportunity, she supposed her child would do so at last. 
By eighteen, this apparently slow genius paid the heavy but inevitable debts 
of her tather from the profits of ger first work, and before thirty, had pub- 
lished thirty volumes! Hon. Miss Murray’s Remarks on Education. 


Emigraticn from Ireland.—A memorial on the subject of Irish emi- 
gration was presented, on Thursday, April Ist, to Lord John Russell. 
kis document urges the necessity of systematic colenization, on a very 
large scale, from Ireland to Canada, and of the assistance of the state to 
promote it; the necessity of making religious provision for the emi- 
grants; and the advantage of enlisting private enterprise, in the form of 
agency, to carry out the plan. The memoiralists finally declare their wil- 
lingness to accept an income and property tax, for the purpose of detraying 
the cost of the emigration. The memorial is signed by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Marquises of Ormonde and Ely, and the Earls of Devon and 
Desart, Lords Farnham and Jocelyn, and twelve members of the house of 
commons. 

The House of Commons roared with laughter when Lord George Ben- 
tinck gravely§thanked thegEmperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the King of Prussia for the annexation of Cracow ; it shook with rapture 


‘jwhen Mr. Disraeli denounced the crimes of the Polish aristocracy, and de- 


clared no great nation could ever be conquered but by its own consent. The 
ideas of both speeches were the same, but how different the reception they 
met with! Noone knows better than Mr. Disraeli that manner is often 
more than matter. 

The oldest minister in the Scotch secession church, the Rev. Alexander 
Balfour, died on the 19th ult. at Lethendy, Perthshire, in the 85th 
year of his age, and the 61st of his ministry. During the long period of 
60 years, he had not been absent from his pulpit a single day on account of 
bad health. 

The pope has appointed a commission to draw up the statutes for an or- 
der of chivalry, The order is to be the reward of merit and good actions, 
without regard to faith or country of the individual. It is to be divided in- 
to two classes, of which the first will confer hereditary rank, and the se- 
cond, nobility for the life of the member. The order isa star, with the 
motto irtuté et merito. 

Some of the farmers on the River St. John, in New Brunswick, obtain a 

crop of vegetables and a crop of fish from the same piece of ground aznual- 
ly. Upon land overflowed by the river they catch fish during the floods, 
and after the water subsides, they plant it with potatoes or grain. 
On account ef the high price of provisions, and in order that many per- 
sons may not be deprived of the means ot earning their bread, the pope has 
authorised the theatres of Rome to remain open during Lent. This is the 
first example of such an indulgence to play-goers. 

The sultan has promised to build a Protestant chapel for the English 
workmen employed ip some irou works near Constantinople. 


whose memoirs he has written, has beeu appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
'the island of St. Christopher, : 
The admiralty bas given notice, that masters and mates of allfvansport 
and convict vill be required te have passed an examinatiox.. 
The has ted genera, gas works to be constructed beyond the 
walls of Rone, in omer to light (he streets and supply privatesconsumers. 
The wholesale price uf beel in New South Wales is less than a penny a 
pound 
The general fast was observed by the English residents.in Paiis, in the 
same manner asin England. 
During the last ten years, commissions in the army have been conferred 
upon 376 non-commissioned 


Mr. Robert James Mackintosh, son of the late Sir James Mackintosh, . 
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Greater activity now prevails in the ship-building trade, 
has been witnessed for several years past. 

The demand for salt fish was so great in London, on the occasion of the 
late fast, that the price was raised a penny a pound. 

It is reported that convict ships are to be fitted up for the reception of 
convicts, at each dock yard, and that captains and lieutenants from the Na-. 
vy are to superintend the management of the prisoners when on board. 

So great has been the demand in Wiltshire for parsni seed, which has 
been generally sown in the room of potatoes, that its price has risen from 
£5 to £40 the ewt. 

It is said that Mrs. Butler is about to become the lessee of one of the 
London theatres. 

In Great Britain one in 1,585 of the population is deaf and dumb, and 
one in 1,000 blind. 

The Jewish women of Frankfort-on-the-Maine have formed au associa: 
tion for the education of poor Jewish girls, and the senate bas granted them 
the privilege of buying landed property, which has been hitherto exclu- 
sively possessed by the Christians. 

France.—T he food question continued to agitate the press and the public. 
An article, in the Debats, on Monday, to prove that next year’s crop must be 
deficient, caused some excitement and acted unfavourably on the Bourse. A 
reaction, however, took place next day, as it was discovered that the sinister 
prediction emanated from the Free-traders, who wished to insert the point of the 
wedge by procurring an abolition of the duties on corn. ‘There was a general 
decline in the price of corn in the markets round Paris, but the price of bread 
in the capital was augmented on the Ist. This anomaly is explained by the 
fact that the price of bread is regulated not by the price of grain for the last 
fortnight, but the preceding one. The present fall of grain, if it be sustained, 
will only produce its effect on the price of bread in the second fortnight of April. 
The present price of bread in Paris is 2 2-4d per |b. 

The Municipal Council of Paris voted on Monday 750,000 francs to be em-. 


ployed in bread tickets for the indigent population of that capital during the : 


first fortnight of April. The city granted for that object, since the 10th of No-, 
vember, 3,221,145 francs. The Seicle states that the persons relieved by the 
city of Paris down to the 3d of March amounted to 489,000. The number of 
bread tickets to be disposed in April is estimated by the same journal at 3,650, 
000, and the whole expense at 1,460,000f. 

The deposits in the savings banks of Paris on the 28th and 29th ult. amoun-| 
ted to 493,302f., and the withdrawals to 1,022, 055t. 

Spain. The accounts from Madrid come down to the 26th ult. 

The debate on the address in the Chamber of Deputies in answer to the 
Queen's speech terminated on the 25th, without any amendment. During the 
discussion the claims of the foreign creditors of Spam were recognised by the 
Minister of Finance, who hoped the day would come when Spain would have 
it in her power to fulfil all her obligations, being persuaded that her credit could 
not be confimed until she had satisfied so urgent a necessity. 

The French papers state that the Spanish Court and Cabinet are agitated | 
by intrigues, and that the Sotomayor Ministry, acting under the directions of 
Queen Christina, are seeking to make Queen Isabella odious to her subjects, 
with a view to forcing her to an abdicartion, and to establishing a regency, to 
be composed of the King Consort and the Duke de Montpensier. id 
that the Queen is anxious to form a Progressist Cabinet, and, of course, that 
Mr. Bulwer, as the representative of England favours the design. Mr Bulwer 
has found it necessary to deny that he has sought in any way to influence her 
Spanish Majesty, and the Ministerial journals of Madrid give a flat contradie-, 
tion to the statements of the Paris papers 

General Serrano remained concealed, and 4 notice was published in the Ga- 
zette calling on him to surrender. Should he fail to answer he would be con- 
demned for contumacy. General Fulgosio, the Military Governor of Madrid, 
was invested on the 21st ult. with the functions of captain-general, in the room 
of General Mauso, who, it appears, on receipt of the order to arrest General, 
Serrano, had given him notice of the fact, and thus enabled him to escape the, 
vigilance of the police. 

The Barcelona journals of the 24th ult. mention the appearance of new Car-, 
list bands in different parts of the principality. General Enna had been appoin-. 
ted commander-general of the province of Girona 

Denmark.—T he King of Denmark has determined to grant a constitu- 
tion to his subjects. His Majesty, instead of proceeding by ordinance, has 
convoked at Copenhagen a commission of twenty-eight members, elect. 
ed by the state assemblies. Those assemblies, four in number, were to) 
meet during three days, in order to choose each seven commissioners. [If, 


after deliberating in common, the delegates of these assemblies should | 


on the basis of a constitution, the King will promulgate it in the form 


they recommend. 


Rome.—Letters from Rome of the 18th ult. announee that among the papers deportment, and vigorous action, 
seized on a refugee implicated in the last conspiracy discovered at Ancona were) character of a brigand chief. 


at Pert#f, than! 


| having visited the scenes of his glory. 


It is said), 


‘was appropriated to Verdi's Ernani. 
or three times, with very indifferent success, during the seasons ef 1845 
and 1846. On the present occasion it was more strongly cast than before, 
\jand hence it produced a greater effect; but no merit in the performance 


‘name. It isacastle ard small estate of Sternfield, in Francenia, belonging to 


the family of G——, which was offered for sale. ‘he lady wanted to purchase 
it, but as no one can hold land who is not naturalized, she applied for letters of 
naturalization, which she would have had to do had she been neither a dancer 
nor a politician. The case, in the regular course of things, would then have 
come before the council of state. The ministers had, therefore, no pretence for 


| putting the lady forward in the manner they have done ; but the Bavarians are 


gainers by their doing so, for nothing less would have opened the King’s eyes 
to the command of means on which the party now overthrown relies, and which 
it here wished to use to intimidate him.” 

The mail whichleft Bombay on the 2d of March has arrived, and brings ine 
telligence of continued tranquillity in our Indian provinces. 

There was a slight ruffling of the surface in Lahore. A conspiracy had 
been discovered, which had for its object the murder of Te) Singh, who is 
looked upon as the friend of the British. The Queen-Mother and her son 
Dhuleep were about to proceed upon a pilgrimage, but were prevented by the 
interference of the British resident, Colonel Lawrence. Their departure from 
Lahore was intei-ted, it was said, to produce a grand movement amongst the 
disaffected. From Jamoo we learn that Gholab Singh is ruling his new sub- 
jects with a rod of iron. The insurrection in the Hazzareh, or mountain dis- 
tricts, has been put downn. In Moultan the Moulraj, as if enraged at the 
sums demanded from him by the Dewan of Lahore, was levying the most op- 
pressive taxes. His oppressions, like those of Gholab Singh, were expected 
to create a desire in those districts for the establishment of the British rule. 

From Peshawur we learn that the bands of ransomed Indians which the 
British Government has obtained from Dost Mahomed had crossed the Indus 
at Attock. 

Scinde, in respect of vews, continued as barren as its soil, and as unpro- 
ductive to the politician as it is said to be to the Government. Sir Charles 
Napier had reached Hydrabad with his family and suite on 11th of February, 
The marauders of the Boogtic tribes 
had retired to their bills, and nothing was said of their further attempts. 

Accounts froin Cabul a that a great scarcity of money was felt there. 
Dost Mahomed remained there in quiet, while his wazeer and son, the notori- 
ous Akhbar, was hurrying from one place to another. He was in December at 
Candahar, whence he took one of his uncles as a hostage, and brought him to 
his father. In January he had set out for Jellalabad. He had caused a num- 
ber of his adherents to assemble at Jellalabad with the ostensible purpose of 
au attack on the Ghilzies of Kashmund, the son of whose chief he wishes to 
have as a hostage for the good conduct of the father. 

The Governor-General, who was moving through the north-west provinces 
on a tour of inspection, was expected at Meerut on the 22d of February. He 
has punished several and rewarded others of the “ protected Sikh chiefs” for 
their conduct during the late war. 


The Commander-in- Chief was at Saharampoor, whither it was thought 
the Governor-General would proceed, on bis route to the hills, before the 
commencement of the hot season. His return to Calcutta is not expected 
for some months more. 

The death of the King of Oude took place on the 13th of February, and 
his eldest son and successor was placed on the throne without any of the 
disturbances usual on such occasions. 

The Nizam’s dominions still presented the same picture of confusion, 
dissatisfaction, and general misery. A petty rajah at Kandahar, about seven- 
ty miles from Hingolee, having refused to obey the order of the new wuzeer, 


was seized and carried prisoner to Hydrabad, while his fort was occupied 
‘by the troops from the neighbouring stations. 


The reduction of the army was going forward. Two hundred sepoys 
and twenty-five native officers were to be struck off from the rolls of each 
native regiment of infantry. The cavalry and irregulars will be also re- 


‘duced ; so that the numerical strength will be lessened by about 40,000 


men. Her Majesty's 9th, 17th, 39th, and 63d Regiments are to return to 


‘Europe. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the last night of performance before Easter 
This opera had been performed two 


will ever conceal its intrinsic feebleness as a musical work. Its compara- 
tive success on Saturday last was mainly owing to Madame Castellan ; 


| whose grace and beauty, impassioned action, and admirable singing, gave 


a great charm, as well as strong interest, to the character of Elvira. She 


| had little to sing that was at all remarkable fur beauty of melody—no- 


thing, indeed, except her aria d'intrata, “* Ernani, involami :” but, as fine 
Italian singers generaily do, she enriched the composer's poetry by her 


gracelul execution and embellishment of very ordinary passages. Fraschini 


was better in Ernanithan in Edgar Ravenswood. is teatares, figore, 


Were not out of keeping with his assumed 
But where tenderness was called for, espe- 


several documents showing that Austria was intriguing against the Pope's go-| cially in the last scene, he was rendered incapable of expressing it by the 


vernment. ‘Those papers having been forwarded to Rome, Cardinal Gizzi, the natural hardness of his voice. Fraschini has had a long and brilliant career 
Secretary of State, immediately addressed a note to the Austrian Ambassador, on the Italian stage, and he could not have attained his European fame 
apprising him of the fact, and demanding an explanation. The latter having without high qualities. But it is notorious that the modern shool of dra- 
contented himself with merely acknowledging the receipt of the note, the cardinal matic composition, both on the Italian and French stage, is ruinous to the 
wrote him a secend, which also remained without a reply. The Pope, indignant voice. More than one prima donnaand primo tenor of the Académie Roy. 
at his conduct, sent for the ambassador who hastened to wait upon his holiness. ale de Musique may lay the destruction of their powers to the charge of 
Their interview was said to have been very animated, and when the Pope con- Meyerbeer. Witness poor Mademoiselle Falcon, who broke her voice and 
ducted the ambassador to the door, he told him, in the presence of the attend- for ever ruined her — prospects by her exertions in Les Huguenots ; 
ante—‘ I give you my blessing ; but you may write to your Sovereign, that and witness also poor Duprez, who, though still in middle ages is but the 
if he expects to intimidate me, he is greatly mistaken.” One of those letters wreck of what he was. It is impossible to read without pain the account 
mentioned, that the Ambassador was to quit Rome in the evening of the 18th of his sad failure only a few days ago at Hamburg. In his favorite part of 
abide. Ravenswood, he is said to have been so disappointingly wanting in vocal 

Greece.—From Athens we learn that the Turco Grecian difference does not, POW¢"» that he was hooted and laughed at, by a cruel audience. What 
appear to be near anend. By the French steamer, a note was addressed to M. eyerbeer has done in France, Verdi is now doing in Italy ; and we observe 
Argyropulo, the Greek Charge d’Affaires, with dections lay the same be. that he is doing it in the very last of his operas, the newly produced Mac- 
fore the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affaire. From what can be learned of | yen sin reference to which, it is observed by an able writer in the last 
the contents ot this note, appears that M. Coletti has requested the Sultan to that * la du malheureu- 

no i} ne laisse gus peu d’annees d’exi 

reece reasonab ac “the mat Dis | | wear and tear is the moré deplorable when we observe it in the case of 
mand. e Sultan, however, is in adbering strictly to etier of the reat artists, such as Duprez and Fraschini. In the latter, however, its ef- 
first note addressed by the Porte to M.Culetti. 


2 ‘fects are not so confirmed as in the former. Fraschini’s voi in- 
e letter the 20th ult states than by his violent course of exertion. 
‘«« Many of the accounts from this place are erroneous in the de y give.| ite volume and power, but has lost its freshnes eet 1bi- 
The estate to be given to Lola Montes was not at on the lake of that]llity. 
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The Heraldo publishes an extract from a letter from London stating that 
the Carlists have not got a penny. and that even the Count de Montemolin 
lacks money for the payment of his personal expenses 

Arrangements are to be made by the Lord Chamberlain for throwing 
open to the public the completed buildings in the new Palace at Westmin- 
ster, on the days when the House of Lords happen not to sit. 

The Builder says that to put the silver edging to muslin which is always 
thrown away before converting the material to use, costs the country £20, 
000 a-year. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 

For the first time, we venture to say for more than sixty years, there has 
been no official keeping of St. George’s day, in the city of New York, for the 
professed reason that it would be indecorous and shew a want of sympathy to- 
wards the distressed in Ireland and Scotland, to have a public dinner on the 
Continent, whilst there was so much famine among many of her Majesty's sub- 
jects. A motion to that effect was carried in fact, butin effect the conclusion 
was nugatory to the motion in a very large degree. ‘There were dinners on 
the oceasion partaken of in about half a dozen different places, (we know of 
four directly) to some of these parties we were politely invited, and we are in- 
clined to believe that we were expected to speak on the occasion. Whencall- 
ed upon by name we were too ill for that purpose ; but as we know there is, in 
this city, a party who, very industriously and unceasingly, keep twining our ac- 
tions, our quietness, our silence our expression, our poverty, or our means intoa 
misrepresentation, we shall in this article turn the speech we did not make, into 
a few remarks on this report, and which we did feel on the subject, and which, 
if we had been well enough to speak onthe matter we should substantially have 
uttered . 

Before sitting dows to diuner, Thos. Warner, Esq. and Joseph H. Ash, Esq. 
two of the elected Stewards of St. George’s Society were appointed respective- 
ly the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the day, but they declining it, J. J. 
Walter, Esq. who had been elected 2d Vice of St. George’s, but who had not 
accepted the appointment, became the Chairman of the occasion, and Robert 
Bage, Esq. the ‘Treasurer of the St. George's, became the Vice-Chairman, 
There was a very goodcompany who filled the dining-saloon, and the proprietor 
of the City Hotel, where the anniversary was held, set on a feast of good things, 
abundant, varied, well-cooked, and excellent attendance. ‘The wines were, as 
the celebrated Layman Pallet would say, Sang-pree, and the company gave am- 
ple evidence that they liked the then state of things. 

It was our lot to sit not far from the excellent chairman, and we saw by his 
handing to us (for we protest against the moral crime of looking into another's 
written paper) the standing toasts, and that to every one, by design we suppose, 
was appended an allusion to the circumstance that cal'ed the meeting then to- 
gether ; but we observed that the chairman in his general good sense, put out 
the allusion from the end of the second toast, as he determined that it should 
be as pure, as sitnple, and as emphatical as the spirit of the toast itself. 

The following is the order, as given of the 

STANDING TOASTS. 

1. The day and al, who honour it. And confusion to all Englishmen who in 
any way, dishonour it. 

2. The Queen. God bless her ! 

3. The Prince of Waies, Prince Albert, and The Royal family ; may the 
distress of Ireland or any other land, never prevent them from celebrating St. 
George's day. 

4. Lord John Russell and her Majesty’s ministry. May they and all British 
Ministers ever merrily keep St. George’s day. 

5. The British Army and Navy. A good supply of good things to every 
mother’s son of them, and more particularly on St. George’s day. 

6. Our Native Land ! The spot endeared to us all. Not only by «St. George”’ 
being the rallying cry, but also by our having to-day in some measure imitat 
ed him ; for as he destroyed the monster Dragon, so we have destroyed the 
monster Hunger, by our own feats at the board. 

7. The Land we live in. Gloriously free, and hence we can freely celebrate 
this anniversary of our tutelar saint. 

8. Woman. May every true son of St. George do he: -onour and ree 
spect atall times in the year, but more particularly, if possible. on St. George's 


“The Standard Toasts were here concluded and the Chairman called on the 


Vice-chairman for a toast, who gave, 


The Press of New York. 
Immediately there was a cry for Mr. Paterson to respond, but he being too 


unwell for this, caught the eye of Mr. Otis and begged of him to do so. ‘The 
latter declined also, but gave as a toast 


Samuel Nichols, Esq. of the Mercury. 
This gentleman responded to both these toasts in very haudsome terms, and 


expressed his pleasure in doing his best for his Grandfather, by which term he 


facetiously calls Mr. P. at all times, and then gave 
Mr. Paterson and better health to him. Which was drank with an additional 


Such a person, and only such a person is the right exponent of the toast, be. 
‘cause we believe that from him the sentiment comes right from the heart. The 
Press in all civilized lands has the honour of being noticed, as one of the pow- 
jers that be and whilst that power is for the most part usefully and gracefully 
used, it must be confessed that under a trimming, a partizan, or a sordid spirit, 
it is sometimes called into action to base ends. These last are but exceptions 
to the general rule, we trust, and it is not fair to make exceptions an argument. 
The value of The Press cannot be balanced in thisday by its mitchiefs ; for 
we have the boldness to believe that the conductors in general, thereof, are 
persons who think freely, and express openly and unflinchingly the result of 
their opinions. They are or ought to be persons of education and men who 
jnot only confer with their fellows but with themselves ; with such qualifica- 
‘tions they ought to be and are the respected of those around them, they are 
jor ought to be in some measure the guides of the opinions of others. 

One of the most grateful tasks of those who have to work the public Press 
lis the attendance on numerous occasions on such an opportunity as this day 
jshould have offered. ‘They observe the patriotism, the friendly feeling, the 
\benevolent wishes of the party ; they see these propositions gradually find their 
jway into every bosom, they tell all this to their readers in whom they hope to 
effect more or less of a similar spirit, and they are conscious that in describing 
and giving publicity to these matters, they are doing good to society at large, 
and by anticipation draw pleasure from the benefit which they hope they are 
conferring on their fellow-creatures. Where such an opportunity is broken in 
upon and frittered away in its most striking features as has been the case this 
day, they feel, they cannot but feel, that injury has been done, which economy 
—if that be the word, or sympathy—if that be the professed word—cannot 
jatone for. How beautiful, how exquisitely beautified, is a large room full of 
guests, all good-humour and well-wishing with each other, al! met for the pur- 
pose of cultivating friendly feeling towards each other, of calling to mind the 
‘country and place of their birth, of their early associations, the constitution 
and ruler of their country. the benevolence, the spirit of which has made them 
into a society, and the pride which make these recollections brighter upon the 
circumstances which have made their land great / Yet all this has been par- 
celled out instead of being in bulk, and the effects are only felt in part ; as the 
same speaker would rather address 4000 than 40, or 40 than 4, so would the 
auditor be rather of the larger than the smaller number that he mighr feel as- 
sured that he had a larger number of the sympathisers in the expressed sentiment 
of the speaker, feeling with himself at the moment. 

Here is another matter which the true (that is the independent spirited) press, 
loves to revel in. ‘To meet face to face the sentiments to which it cannot 
approve, and which it will do its best to decry ; and this indulgence has not, we 
fear been allowed to those who chose to enjoy it. ‘This omission of en almost 
sacred solemnization has involved several other faults. If we understand the 
anniversary meeting aright it was intended for the purposes to which allusion 
has been made, and to encourage and foster that feeling which has for its im- 
mediate object the relief of distressed objects from the Old Country, and who 
are in or near this city, and to omit it, after it has been practised every year, 
for the best part of a century, is like throwing a wet blanket over the matter, 
without having the intention of a water-promotion of the social health. If the 
motive were as we are told—alleged sympathy with the sufferers of famine 
more than three thousand miles off,—the sympathy will have expired long before 
the sufferers will have heard of it, and methinks we hear an exclamation of 
«« What is the sympathy of these distant peopleto us? That does not give 
one of us a morsel to eat, nor do we hear thatitis intended to do so?” If in 
answer to this it is said * Oh but the Irish Society have done so, and several of 
the Scottish people on this Continent have done so,” the answer is also ready. 
The Irish people should do so, for theirown country people have suffered very 
much ; and it may be added thatthe Irish people have done so in a practical 
‘{manner, for they not only have individually contributed in a liberal way to send 
their amounts of charity to their people, but also, when they put their feast 
aside they devoted the money intended to be spent in the annual celebration, to 
the cause of charity. ‘lhe very thenial servants and laboring people have sent 
amazing amounts of their own hard earnings to the people at home ; and 
the Scotch, it has come to our knowledge, have sent very largely to their own 
people, without the world in general beimg cognizant in the matter, for in doing 
as well as in suffering, the Scots never make a clamor about it. In England, 
aye and in Scotland and in Ireland, they are, and have been giving the usual 
temporary celebrations, without shortening the han{ of benevolence, which on 
the cuntrary is well known to have been liberally held out. Why this excep- 
tionhere ! We will suppose, and we are not inclined to doubt it, that those 
who advocated this postponement have already given the sparings of their means 
to the sacred cause ; but if recollection serves us correctly, the movers of this 
were of of opinion that the best recruits of charity money, were the givers of 
voluntary sums, and we opine that had acollection been proposed at the an- 
nual dinner, a considerable sum would have been gathered. ‘The postponement 
then was in a charitably political light a thing to be lamented ; for we will not 
harbor the sordid notion that any one was desirous of saving the trifle which 
‘such an occasion might have cost him. ‘The motion was also very injurious to 
|the Stewards, who, under the most favourable circumstances never get through 
itheir duties under a loss, (and we know some thathave lost near $100 each in 
the matter,) who are told at nearly the twelfth hour, and when they have made 
themselves responsible for the preparations and expense of a large feast, that 
there will not be one, and the stewards presuine themselves liable for all the 
contracts, without any prospect of the least remuneration. 

They are, perhaps, unfortunate coincidents that the late President of the St, 
George’s who has many times well presided at the anniversary, would at this 


honour to the Anglo-American. But even this could not make the sickly in 
dividual break out into a speech, though he promised a few friends round him 
that they should read his sentiments although he had not physical strength to 
utter them. he 

We left, immediately, but understand that the company in great hilarity kept 
the delightful hours up till some of those in the early morning saw them still 


THE PRESS. 

This Toast, with the addition of «+ of New York,’ was a subject to deseant 
upon, at the above meetiny. aud itis one which no one cata atlerge upon, 
except 2 person who ix a imeimber thereof, who has for some time, been active 
therein. whohas duly considered its true 4 the advantages to society 
which it ouglit to subserve, who is usually bold, is inwardly conscious of the duty 
he, as « monitor thereof, has to perform, and who does perform it in truth and 
taithfulness, to his utmost power in frail humanity, careless of public opinion, 
if in collision with his own, provided that all on his part be done in conscious 


rectitude and desire of doing goed. 


time have been as a private member, and have probably continved in that situa 

tion during the remaining anniversaries of his dav, awéivabstie President whose 
should have commenced on the St George's audgphove. ep 
may be furmally dated therefrom should not parteweef that-solem. vy, no, mu- 
tation and human mortality taken into consideration, May possibly never sit at 
ithe head of the Society upon a public occasion hereafter. We confess we re- 
gret this on every account, for now, as we are well aware ** Ce n’est qui le pre- 
mier pas qui cour’ « similar bre sk out may hereafter occur, grounded on the 
precedent. 

These aud such like remarks become the duty of the reflecting man who as- 
‘sumes the responsibility of writing for the public Press to animadvert on. But 
lhe is always well rewarded who fiuds that he 1s surroanded by respect, himself 
jand his uttered opinions, and who can from hif heart commend measures, c ions, 
persons, and plans, the object of which is general good, amusement, and any 
other object which is rational. The writer of the assumes great respon- 


sibility, but his reward, his enjoyment is always prr se, and which none but 
ji craft know what it is fully to-enjoy. 
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OUR NEW PLATE. | 

Our magnificent new plate is almost complete. We have just had a proof; 
from the artist. It is a portrait at full length of the immortal, although ex-mi- 
nister Sir Roserr Peer, and as a work of art, we may venture to say that it 
has not an equal from the hands of an engraver on this continent. The plate’ 
is 27 by 18 inches in dimension, and the engraved part is about 24 by 16 inch-) 


es. It is the compound effect of mezzotint, stippling, and line, which in moe 
dern works is so very greatly admired, and is executed by Doney, who, in such 
matters is considered one of the first among the first. 


Before we issue this plate, we intend to prepare a written sketch of the great) 


| 


—— | 


Notice —Some of the Southern towns in our list have not yet been served 
with the ** Army and Navy,” our last gift to subscribers. ‘This has happeued 
to those where an agent has not lately been. But they will be forwarded when, 


they can be so safely, or if any of the subscribers in those places should hap-) 
pen now, or shortly, to be in this city, if they will please to call here, we shall 
be happy to forward the plates through their means. 

To Subscribers. —Will those of our subscribers who at this period are about 


to change their address please to send account of thei change to this office ,to 


__THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


We have extracted into to-days number partof an article on “ The famine 


in Ireland’? which has recently been published in that country, but which, all 


things considered, is dispassionate enough. It gives full credit to the late 
minister, Sir Robert Peel, for his foresight, his general views, the benevolence 
which he has always felt and acted towards the suffering parties, and to the 
justice which, as a public man and as prime minister to the crown, he has 
observed towards all departments notwithstanding that it has been so much the 
object of one part to have separate interests from the rest. The article very 
anxiously calls to mind that notwithstanding the arduous endeavours to break’ 
off the Union, Great Britain is still the Usited Kingdom, and that a// parts of 
it are bound to contribute to lessen the evils of a department,—a matter which 
is too often forgotten by those who are called upon to soften, as far as they are 
able, the miseries of the offending parties, but which seem, it is true, no part) 
of the consideration of those who are to be the recipients of the benefit, how- 
ever much they may have placed themselves on the separatist side. But the 
notion is right ; it is still an united Kingdom, and the Irish have aright to the 
compassion and assistance generally, to the amounts of that charity of their 
fellow subjects throughout, as well as to the compassionate feelings of mankind 
at large. The Irish are in a wretched, and truly pitiable condition. So also 
are the Scotch, but we hear little about the latter, and the former have a rea- 
son of thankfulness that they had not accomplished their proposed dissolution. 
of the Union before the calamity came on them, under which they now groan. 
Although this article to which we refer gives the late minister the eredit of a 
good understanding of the evil, an extensive mode of proposed action on the 
same, and much courage and moral firmness in preparing for it, yet it does not 
deny to existing ministers a real sympathy and desire to check the evils ; but 
rather deplores than blames the temporary condition of their measures, as they, 
had to act under circumstances which happily are very seldom known practical-| 
ly to a British administration. 


There is a Bill in Parliament, which has for its object an important plan in 
the mode and time of enlistment. It makes some progress, we perceive, un-| 
der the charge of Mr. Fox Maule, but all attempts to get the opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington thereon, is ineffectual. We cannot help thinking that the 
Duke is wrong in preserving this mystification. As an old man, and as an ex-) 
perienced soldier, he cannot be without a decided notion of this subject; and 


he has hitherto borne the character of a candid man on any public matter. Now 


| 
| 
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\that sanatory effects may be the consequence to themselves particularly and 
to the districts in which they dwell and the community at large gererally. But 
jwe can fancy something beyond this, which, if made too prominent a feature 
‘in his bill, but a certain consequence of his success, might probably help to de- 
stroy what he desires to bring about. It is well known that when the person 
‘is out of order either by want of cleanliness, by a dirty house, by hunger or 
whatever may be the caase, the mind of the party is also disordered, or crab- 
‘bed, discontented, dissatisfied, and apt to tind fault all around us and with cur 
jown condition. Any one may have observed, a thousand times, the temper of 
children, before they have been washed and dressed, and afterwards. Such is 
the case with us all, when we are more inclined to submit to our lot im life, 
when we are clean and wholesome in our persons, than at any other time of our 
apparent physical condition. We do not doubt, that if his Lordship carry his 
bill, and bring the matter into effect, that he will do much to bring abouta 
\contented condition of mankind, and give the state thousands more of compara- 
\ively happy subjects. ‘This is in excellent keeping with the benevolent traits 
which are recognised in Lord Morpeth, and which he will have plenty of cour- 
lage and perseverance to go through with, as far as possible. 


The following gentlemen were on Tuesday elected Trustees of the New York 


‘Society Library for the ensuing year: Gulan C. Verplanck, William Inglis, 


‘Alexander R. Rodgers, Dayton Hobart, Frederie De Peyster, Stephen C. Wil- 
\ams, James De Peyster Ogden, Joshua Coit, Joseph Delafield, Joseph G Cogse 
\well, Jacob Harvey, Daniel Seymour, James H. Titus, Charles M. Leupp, 
\Charles a Bristed. 


fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION.) 

25. Portrait of a Lady. By S. A. Mount, N.A. TheSright hand and all 
the drapery very artistically done. It is a good picture. 

31. Portrait of a Gentleman. By J. Bogle. All the portraits by this arte 
ist are good and natural. ‘This one has, however, a sleepy expression about 
the eyes. 

_ 32. Portrait of a Gentleman. By J. H. Lazarus. We happen to know 
this is a good likeness, though we know not who is the original, but we meet 
‘him almost every day. 

| 40. Portrait of a Lady. By J. Linen. I he position of the subject is very 
stiff, but the drapery and the hand are well done. 

| 42,89. Landscapes. By W. W. Wetherspoon. 

ithe 


We have always admired 
sketches of this artist, but we do not so much like what are here given forth 
as his finished pictures. They are too warm, the scenery is rather too close, and 
the back ground is not thrown far enough back ; but his foliage is always not 
jonly elaborate but masterly. 
| 43. Ex-Mayor Morris. By F. R. Spencer, NA. A striking likeness, but 
‘we recollect that last year we had cause to praise most of the works of this 
artist. 
46. The Sentinel. By J. G. Chapman, N. A. This is a very fine picture. 
‘The enervated abandon of the sleeping boy, near the verge of the water, 
ithe still life (fishes) near him, and the beautiful vigilance of « the Sentinel,” a 
black dog that seems to watch his elumbers, is a very fine work ; we suspect 
‘that the dog and the boy are portraits. 

47 Christian and the Cross.—Pilgrim’s Progress.—By Jesse Talbot, A. We 
have already noticed this work whilst it was in the Art-Union Saloon. By- 
ithe-bye, it is bad taste to let a work be seen in more than one publie exhibi- 


ition, ‘The visiters expect (and they are in the right of it) to find all things ne- 
vel here. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.-The public has been charmed with the acting of Mrs. Ma- 
son, at this theatre during the last week, and she has well earned thc applause 
lshe has received. She has one redundancy, and we should be almost to blame 
to call it fault, because it is one of which a few years practice in her profession 
aad her experience, will bring back into bounds, if they do not take away, altoe 
gether, and that is of fec/mg in each character she represents. She throws 


if he continues his silence herein, in order that no result may show his érrone-| jnot only her whole understanding but her whole soul into the part, and seems 
ous notion, if he be more desirous of making a future perfect character, there) ino longer to be the artist who is found delineating a well-imagined character of 
can be no more to say than that this is a bad specimen of consistency, for no}|* drama, but to be that character herself ; and she exhausts her energies in 
man is expected to be always right, and it is naturally the duty of a public] Sg through an impassioned pars om as ifshe had endured personally all 
man to give his experience for the public good. ‘There is in this more of ob. [that the poet has given her to exhibit. We observed her in Biauca, in the play 


stinacy and selfishness than we looked to find in either the public or private 
character of the personaye. Should he even be mistaken on the point, the mis- 
take will neithes sffest 
not u.shonows, ble’ thereby, but solely that as a man he was im- 
perfect, and nat he (not for tl first time, as we have on history) came to an 
incorrect conclusion, by seeing igatters somewhat differently from some others. 


Lord Morpeth is at present 2 warmly engaged on a public project, which 
may have a political effect, even though he at present seem engayed only so- 
cially and for a temporal purpose.” He wants to have a good supply of water, 
an abundance of baths and washing houses, for the public of the lowest posi- 
tion, and he wishes to have every encouragement given, nay, perhaps ©. 
enforced, that these persons.shali have liberal use of these great wo... 
should seem that he only wants cleanliness in the persons, clothes, abodes, and 
yowns, of the people who are apparently the immediate objects of his care, and 


veharacter as a Soldier nor as a Statesman. He will | 


of “ Fazio,” the other night, when her fine acting caused a general buz, and 
a call before the curtain ; she evidently had scarcely strength enough to come 
ply with the wishes of the audience. She is,no doubt, a very ever actress, 
of good understanding, much desirous (and suecessful) of excelling in her pro- 
fession, and in a short time when she has become mellow in her judgment, will 
be at the head of the stage department. At present somewhat of a fault ap- 
pears in her expression of features in unenergetic parts, common dialogue, &e. 
|She is valuable indeed, whenever she appears ; but the critic wrougs her, and 
disappoints the public when he sets her in comparason with another, and that 
other no less than the finished and almost perfect actress Mrs. C. Kean. We 
are obliged to repeal much of what we have have heretofore said of Mr Wheat- 
he does not get bv ''er an actor, and his pronunciation, which we have 
weguvaly oolmadverted ou Leioce, is worse than ever, and he ought to be aware 
that the pronunciation of the stage is considered, and shou/d be considered as 
the best school of familiar speakung. 


- 


| | 
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New York ou dudes, 60 days, 6] per cent. prem. 
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a study for her own guidance, for they are a wholesome teaching for all artists, 
but particularly for those who entertain a very good opinion of themselves. She 
may yet be a good singer, in the most refined state of the term ; she may 
yet be a very good comic actress, for her flew of animal spirits indicate as 
much ; but as we suspect she is not a very quick study, nor over discriminate 
in the nicety of the characters she may be called upon to personate, let her 
carefully ask the advice aud assistance, and, as jar as her possibilities can car- 
ry her, do as she my be advised, according to what her “ compugnon du voyage” 
Mr. Chippendale, may tell her. He is a good scholar, # man of the world, and 
every way a clever artist of the Drama. He wil: perform wherever she may 
be, and she is fortunate in travelling under suci auspices. We wish them 
both great success in the expedition. We fee\assured they both will deserve 
it, and the good folks where they may arrive will be greatly gratified. 

Mr. Murdoch.—Our attention has recently often been drawn to this talented 
and favourite actor, by repeated notices which we have seen of him in the 
Southern papers, highly flattering to his feelings—and vo more flattering than 
merited. We have already noticed this excellent performer, and bestowed 
upon him that commendation, which in our estimation, he deserved ; and re- 
joice that it has since received, the unequivocal sanction of public approval. 
His performances are masterly, chaste, and effective. in whatever he undertakes ; 
but more particularly attractive, in his favourite characters of Othello, and 
Hamlet : in which his playing may be said to be nearly faultless. 

In such estimation is Mr. Murdoch held in New Orleans, both as an actor 
and as a gentleman, that a public dinner has been given him, by many of the 
most influential persons there ; at which the Governor of the State of Louisi 
ana presided ; and among the toasts on that occasion, we notice the following, 
given by his Excellency : 

« James E. Murdoch : To a classic taste, to a fine sensibility, and a just 
perception of all that is bright and beautiful m art ; he unites all the qualities 
which make the scholar, the artist, and the gentleman.” 

The subject of this notice, afterwards visited Louisville, where he met with 
every success, not only in a pecuniary point of view, but in the well merited 
eulogiums of persons of literary taste and accomplishments. When we last 
heard of him, it was in the Mobile papers of this mouth; where these encomiums 
were repeated, and where as we understand, he was drawing large and re- 
spectable audiences. 

\We believe he is on his way to this city. where he will be warmly greeted 
by his nu-nerous personal fricads, who seem to cluster round him everywhere ; 
and on his o-rive! shall feel much pleasure in again intrccucing this very gene- 
ral fay \wnic, to the play-going world, and in witnessing and commenting upon 
his per)" ances ; which, as the Editor of the Louisville Journal observes, 
4 are a \.-atto the ear. in the beauty and perfection of his enunciation and 


orthoepy ; while his delineations of the human heart, are a rich repast to the re | 


fined intellect.” 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


St. George’s Cricket Club.—The usual day of commencing the Cricket 
season of this club is usually on St. George's day ; but as the greater number 
of the players »re tise members of the St. George's Benevolent Society, of 
sais city, «nd the attendences on both, is both too hurrying and too fatiguing ; 
': was resolved to pul off the opening of the Cricket play till the day after- 
word , but after giving notice to that effect to the members, they found that 


‘Tt is replete with information, is very cheap, and thus both buyer and seller are 
|rewarded. 

| The Invisible Prince.—By J. R. Planche.—New York : W. Taylor & Co.— 
Our remarks on this work, which is a continuation of the acting drama to which 
‘we have had frequent occasion to refer, will be found under the head of the 
'Park Theatre. 

The New York Illustrated Magazine for May, 1847.—New York : Bure 
igess & Co.—This work is changed as to publisher, but keeps the same edi- 
torial management ; it is therefore every way as attractive as before, and de- 


serves what we believe it meets with—a large share of patronage. 


| 
MARRIAGE BY PROXY. 
| A friend has translated the following amusing trifles for us from the Spanish 
\paper La Patria: 
| In the spring time of last year, a young lady of the * first circle,” of New 
York, met a young |awyer of the interior at Saratoga Springs. They fell mu- 
‘tually in love and pledged their troth to each other, fixing the day at an early 
period of the summer. After which the lawyer left the springs to attend to 
some professional business which would brook no delay. Detained longer 
jthan he expecied, he wrote to the lady requesting that the marriage shoul | be 
deferred till January, 1847. But alas for man’s faith and woman's cruelty ! the 
month had but a few day's more existence, and the lady was already in a state 
of the most deplorable nervous depression, when behold ! there arrives at her 
house a handsome and well-dressed gallant, bringing with him a letter froin 
the false lover, to the effect, that though he had changed his mind, he had de- 
termined she should suffer no injury by his disloyalty ; and to that end, he, 
being swayed not only by recollections of the sweets of his first love, but also, 
and principally, by a stract sense of justice acquired in his professional prac- 
tice, had given a letter of introduction to the interesting young gallant, his 
intimate friend, who being desirous of tastmg the entrancing cup of hymenial 
ibliss, had consented to act as his substitute at the altar. At the first blush, the 
young lady was more shocked at the proposed swop of lovers than my pen can 
‘describe. However, second thoughts, aided by one ,or two stealthy sidelong 
glances at the young gentleman’s good-natured countenance and graceful form, 
convinced her she would be no great loser by the bargain. She, therefore, an- 
swered him amicably, and shed a few * natural tears :” he acted the “role” of 
comforter—a new troth was plighted, and a marriage, at which the truant but 
just attorney at law acted as legal friend, was celebrated within the week 

The Force of Habit.—A rich old merchant, after more than a quarter of a 
century of strict attention to the main chance, determined upon perpetratin 
matrimony with a lovely girl of some seventeen springs, with whom he h 
fallen desperately in love. As he had agreed to jointure her handsomely, he had 
to sign a marriage contract which he did thus: + Chas. C & Co.” See- 
ing a grin on the faces of the witnesses—he recovered his presence of mind 
‘and stuck the pen through the « & Co.” A few months after, he again offered 
his signature to the parochial register, for the baptism of an infant, and again 
it ran ‘¢ Chas. C & Co.” Such is the force of habit. 


Alabama lanter. 


| ~- 


THE MILLER OF MARTIGNE. 
A ROMANCF.—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of * The Roman Traitor,” Marmaduke yon,” The Brothers,” 
Cromwell,” Ete. 
PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND CO.,30 ANN STREET. 
s isa wo i i i i 


NOW READY, 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA. 
OR THE 


MOORS UNDER PHIL!iP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. - 
A Historical Romance from the French of 
March 20. 


no celebration of St. George’s day was to take place. The aan 


EUGENE SCRIBE. 


" 


A new extravaganza called The Invisible prince” from the pen of Planche, lthem, therefore, the an ‘iversary at dinver part. of by 
wasbroaght out bere on Tuesday evening ; it reads well and humourously, but) them at « The Grapes,” in Chamber street, where there are always 29 
it went off in rather a tame style of acting. The most remarkable character) good things, well served, to be found, and where they engaged thei gouble 
is that played by Mrs. Hunt, on in omega at least, it lost much by position, that of at once celebrating StuGeorge’s day and the Uricket Club fé7- 1 
the disagreeable conceit betrayed by the actress ( oughout. lowship ; and we hear, with great satisfaction, that they did not forget it was’ 
| | iglish language. 
| if and admiration of visitors at her performances ; but (we ever, if possible, stick On the 24th, (next day) there was a very goodly meeting on the ground, all ” 
j) ; to “ the candid line’) there are two points which may be improved and whieh ithe party seemed animated by devotion to the exercise, many handled the bats, 
i arded results she will yet to attend to both. The first i fi ‘ cod it and 
t garded res ; ‘ ; h. ? first is a fault of completed, and it is, perhaps, one of the best finished and most sy i¢ious ar 
which we have many times taken notice, but which still remains in undiminish- grounds in the whole world (as devoted to its purpose) being about at rea of - 
ale ed extent ; it is that bad making up of the face of the actress for stage light,| five acres in a perfect square, levelled throughout, sodded considerably > the " 
. frequen ed. 
is much remarked, and which she makes worse by the quantity of white on her | ‘The gentlemen will probably not give maney challenges this summer, but - = tie 
Be | face which makes her teeth unnecessarily seem yellow. Save and except these we are sure they will not refuse any that may be properly attended to. “ 
{ two points, she is really a good artist, and would otherwise be easy and gratify-/_ ] 
ey ing to witness each and every one ofher performances. She has played, and | Literarp Notices. 
{ well, many of her best parts in this engagement. — 
Olympic Theatre.—Miss. ‘Taylor, our Mary,” as she is commonly called, 1.—New York : Allen.—This tract is a A 
has been gaining “ golden opinions” during her late engagement at this theatre, ee eT ee evidently from the pen of one who thought re! 
jseriously on his subject, farther it is not for us to say. 
a great schoo! for her, and has mace her what she 1s, has commenced a journey ee ” « Sati By J : = r 
through the west of the United States, where she will be sure to draw well.|, 
As we have always been convinced that there are several good artistical pro- found pleasant reading. 
perties about her, mixed up with some professional faults, we will say a few York : Wiley Put- 
words now, both to her and of her, at parting, fo: she has always taken our side 
strictures in good part. She must strive with her own inclination not to act) - 
Ise d with the aid of her popularity and force, nor to sing the stage thelr ently 
any else down 8 Chamber's Information for the People-—No. 17.—New York : Published 
performers generally down by her own strength of lungs in the vocal 
t. Let her read “ Hamlet's instructions to the players” carefully, and as iby Burgess & Co.—This invaluable work of which this is the concluding num- 
ment. play Js lber should be found in every family, no matter in what condition of life. T 
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Me al of Bell-Hood.—The “ Knickerbocker” thus discourses :—* Here is al 
young lady who grows thin because she is not a belle. Has she considered, 


what the life of a beauty is? To be flattered by everybody, besieged with 


“blarney’ and ties, mock affection and insincere friendship ; to be stared 
at in the street, and to be conscious that beauty is preferred to worth ; to: 
feel inferior and be superior in place ; to be obliged to still every true emo- 
tion of the heart; never to love, but to be married in obedience to what the 
fashionable world says she ought to do ; finally to wear false hair, false teeth, 
and to be fMise in everything ; and dying, give directions about the grave dress, 
as becomingsor not. My dear young lady, be a milk maid ; dress your rich 
tresses in the; zlass of the still water ; love some honest lad, who will doat upon! 
you ; becom the mother of good men ; die with some sense that you have 
not lived ir rain; leave the memory ef good deeds to the poor—that you 


were a go’d mother, a nice house-keeper, a frugal wife ; and such a reputa- 


tion is worth all the homage beauty receives, a thousand times over.” 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 


DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sel] at wholesale or 
retail prices, for cash :— i 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3.and 4 lights 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do. 
i do 


do. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, aud 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns. 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MRS. BAILEY, PRINCIPAL. 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Blcecker-St., New York. 
HE plan of this iustitution, which it is believed, is well known, aud has been establish 
ed for sixteen years, comprises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers 
high advantages to Parents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accom- 
plished education. It is situated in one of the most covenient and pleasant streets iv the up- 


May 1-tf. 


per part of the City of New York. The lines of omnibuses around and within the city, afford) 


a convenient access to the various ferries, an! an easy communication with any part of the 
surrounding country. The location of the house is emineutly healthy, and within a few miu- 
utes walk of several of the finest pa:ks in the city ; itis aspacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a lage number of apartments for the lodging, for the study, and for the re- 
citations of the Young Ladies. 

Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and will be assisted 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will meclude generally, 
from twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside in the family, aud devote their time exclu- 
sively to the benefit and instruction of the Young Ladies under thea charge. The course em- 
braces all that is neces ary to a complete and accomplished education ; the Text books ave 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, the greatest solicitude is constantly felt. 

The School is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, and Senior Department. The best teachers 
are employed in the French Department ; this langua 
with he Latin, is included in the terms for English Tuition. Voeal Music, both Sacred, and 
Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. Terms for Italian, 
Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music, &c. will depend upon those of the Professors 
employed. Faithful and unwearied attention 1s constantly given that the pupils may be thorough 


in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits ; 


that they have respectful, kind, anJ amiable manners. 

The School is in session from the 7th of September to the 16th of July: the period being 
divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 13th of February, and the Ist. of May ; but pupils are received at any intermediate pe- 
riod, the proportion of the Quarter ouly beimg charged. For further particulars a lise ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Bailey, at he: residence, will receive immediate attention. 


April 3-2m. 


LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
Te. WARBBR, 18 City Hall-place New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
and Solicitor in Chancery &e. &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 
interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that may be intrusied to 
him relating to property, estates, debts &c. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

Arrangements of an extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure thar 
the business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 
in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- 
guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex 
Governor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmund's, Circuit Judge 
of the first Circuit &. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City) 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 
Jes:op & Son, Steel manufacterers, New York, and Sheffield, England. 

Jan, 23 —3m. | 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer iv imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. §G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers. 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly ov hand. July 7-ly. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY | 


wa direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con | 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance aud 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financiel embarrass | 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga | 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 
to the Liveage It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin | 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for & ~~ of more than a hundred thousand volumes. | 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have Jaid the foundation for a library of the! 
first class, aud such the trustees are determined to make it, if the pullic will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. | 

Attached to the library is a convenient and ¢ dious reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both én) 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the cay. One of the objects now in view is) 


to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ae {| 


cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 


the second floor. 
The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac 

ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay-, 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the ia. 
ter may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 
_ This is the condition and character of*the institution, in whose benefit the public are now) 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intelleotmal improvement of our city. every parent who 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of s 
= library in a great metropolis, and is not now a member of thisinstitution, will immediately 

‘ome ane 
aid in raising ic to the rank which the trustees are now aiming te sive it. If this is done, the 


is taught daily to all the pupils, and | 


|\TAPSCOTT GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 

| FYASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
ithe Old Country, will find the subscriber's arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu- 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are ageuts for 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 


|QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tons. ROSCIUS « © « 3900 tons. 
1-SVERPOOL - +--+ = = SIDDONS “ 


| The above maguificent packets are all uew Yorb built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
ipressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
‘convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every mouth, oa which days they leave punctually. 

| Iw addition to the above s, lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 

ST.“ GEORG#E’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 

| composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz.: ‘‘ The America,” 


|| St. George, St. Patrick, Rippatannock, Magimiou, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 


\!the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, fiom Liverpool ; thus prevert~ 
jling the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, ean 
|Ibe secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by applying to 

W.& SJ. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. 

2d door below Barling Slip. 


\| 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 
Feb. 27.] 


~ 


TANCES raTONT 
WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 
CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED 
“ Obstinate, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally evercome, 
but aiso completely destroyed without using either purgatives, injections or baths, by a na- 
| tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Werton, 
68 Rue Richelieu. Paris” Price 30 cents. 
} PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any 
reader of the genuive character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat- 
ied France, England, and the Continent with its remarkable results. This great remedy isa 
| hight, palatable, and delicious FOOD called ‘' Exyaleuta’-—a Vegetable Farina—in some re- 
Ispects resembling Avrow-root. 
‘| The Treatise and Ervaleuta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Paris, 
established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, ia the 
'|Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 
{ oe Parchasers must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta but Warton’s. 
March 13-3m.* 


| 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 

In Press, and will soon be Published, . 

| THRE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 

1} Poy oan the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 

1} Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of this 
jmaniy and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
lafford satisfectory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishanents, and diagrams- 
Alex. D. Paterson. 

| By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 

‘}** Felix on the Bat.” 

N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Author at the 

'|* Anelo-American” Office, New York. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
|, fWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.8. 
'| 4 WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHtST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACH''SETTS, the NEW 
| ORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
||MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

\Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rhewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes. Ringworm 
| or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 

born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


| 
| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
| ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 


25-tf. 


| 


but the expressed essence, and is the represeutative of the Sarsapailla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o: Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 


grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these prepsrations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
can be dilutéd when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient, 
The following certificate is ouly another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits ¢ 
South Bolton, Canada Fast, April 18, 1846, 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of saccessful pane 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
jsapaniila. a have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
jdisagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
|no relief antil I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute eutirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. > JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with & above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
true, REV. T. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lushia 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1844, 


liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what langu cannot convey, b i 
taking your Sursaparilla | have been creatly relieved, so much I have 
tend to my business, and preach ocersionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded al} 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsapari!la, which I can recommend in truth avd si 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of serofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few trots WM. GALUSHA. 

For further part ieuiors aud conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph! 
lets, — obtained of Avents gratis. 

Prepa and sold by A. B.& D. SAN sis § corer ili 
y DS, Druggists, 100 Fn'ton Street, of William, 


and that those who are already members of it will Jend their active and =| Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quele« ; | W. Brent, Kingston $ 


S. F. Ur Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Draggists y+ ne relly throughout the 


trastees pledge themselves to the public that nothing sholl be wanting on their part to carry out; | United States am@.Canadx. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5 


this great object, and enable the institution to attain a characte: and present an aspect of ex, 
uae and impc tance that will make it the boast 


nion Feb. 1 


GG The publiciare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Serssjorilla that hag 


and honor of the commercial metropolis of phe) /been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class u! diseases to 


which the subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilia, and take no other. 


Messrs. Sands : | have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 


or 

1 
| 
i 
| | 
| 

M | 

| 

| | 
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PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD 

men, or 4 Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with A 
any specitied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudsou Street, (st. 
eutiog will paid to their comforts, and to render: their residence’ home. The most satis- 
actory refireuccs will be given and expected 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 PERT LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THUS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N. Y. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
‘JA SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000, 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R.S. 
Actuary—W.S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life) 
assurance aud deferred annuities. ‘he assured has, on all oceasious, the power to borrow,| | 


without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiams paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, aud the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 


Persons insured for life, can, at once, boriow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 


cessive yea’s, on their own note and deposit of policy. 
Part of ihe Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Dinectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


any such arise) or otherwise. = 
The chow of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate 


charge for stamp duty. : : 
‘Thirty pe allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
licy. 
PoTrevellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS-~The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 8d per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)\—New York—-Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jouathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esy., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
labicht, Esq. : A 
Philadelphta—Clemeut C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 
Salsievere—deuncien Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardsou, Esy., General Accountant, 
he United States and British N. A. Colonies. ; 
Hew York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Frauklin-st. ; S. 5. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P,M. daily. Fee 
id by the Society. : ; 
Saline Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. — 
Solicitor Johu Hone, ay 11 Pine-st. 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. 
An Ania respect to ‘ten aay lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
i f New-York, Ist April, 1840. 
“4 — blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &e. Ke. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 184 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 
i Solonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, Sth Jan. 1847. Janu. 16th 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 156 BROADWAY. 
1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusiou of Useful Knowledge. 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. ; 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
aunduncement, to point out the value of this “ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
@basers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 


ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters! | 


ht to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 


smarch of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE ts now complete, and may be had bound in}! 


kino. HE. PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


nt ame of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
eet, work of mach was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as < see 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Kuglish language is 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. ‘ 


ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
ZN s . 
1. The Poetical Works of Wm. ©. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 Ss te engravings. 
jadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
The by Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. 
5. Flora’s Dictiouary, by Ers E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored} 
Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with I] elegant engravings. 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beauufal engravings. ; 
8. Scott aad Scotiand, or Historical and Romantic [lustrations of Seottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings : 
9. wady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 
os Comebe V's Poetical Works, fitustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated gn vignettes. 
rs’ ted wit vignettes. 
is. Ast “Cajon “Prise Annual, contains several hundred beautiful scenes, 
weet The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inter- 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 3 
° i ial Gall of Arts—2,000 wood-cuts—1 vol. folio. 
16. ThoPictoriel Santer Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
ruts—1 vol. folio. 
wood cuts} vol OMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


iber is constantly receiv ing fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
Pens. A constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonum, Damaseus and double Damascus barrel Pen 3 Principality, each extra fine, five and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). _ Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
teut Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of, 
one gross each. Together with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Crdton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirabl suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers s 


cor. of Gold 


serie 
Burd to 


ark), where every at- 


o-| |passage, 


‘Americar. 


May 1 

FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
\ TILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broudway ard 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on haud, an@ for prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species aud varieties 54 Herb. cious Plants, Shrnbs, Grape vines, &e. Orders fur 
Fruit and Orne menta) Trets, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUET'S of choice flowers taste- 

| fully put up at all seasons. 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeuers to lay out and keep iv order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- 


j theines si pplied with experienced and Gardeners of character with places, by apply - 


i.g to Wm. Laird. Ap 20- 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JgLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 

Ladies caa be attended to by Mss. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 


| 
| 
| PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERSare invited to eal] at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
Api 


| fora superior aud warranted article 
| NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Lith of each 


mouth :— 
Ships. | Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN F. A. Depeyste Sept. 26th Nov. 
| GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 
| ROSCIUS, | Asa Eldridge, | Novy. 26 Jan. 1, 
| SIDDONS, | E. B. Cobb, | Dec. 26 | Feb. ll. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
|with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers, 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas- 
‘sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
\packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
japply to BE. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
| BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 

1] Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can Only be made with them. My 24-1f. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11M and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captaius.8 From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 


John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Ang. 11, Dee.11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.268 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2“: 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their aceommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers aud the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be repousible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a »ply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 Sout thvest. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

D peener from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
J excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
|succeeding day. 

| Ships. Captains. 
| Ashburton, H. Huttleston 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, 


From New York. From Liverpool. § 
Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,;Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
jIndependence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug. 21, Dec, 21, 
|Henry Clay. Fara Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

These ships are of very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deserips 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applis 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pase 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
| PYHIs LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order ir which they are named, saili unctually from 
|NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from SNDON on the 
j7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

|St. James, | F.R N eyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10' Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. | 
| Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 | 10, 10, 10 
|Mediator, J.M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
|Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10; 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 0, 10, 10 
| Victoria, Kk. E Morgan, Mar, I, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, ! D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jam. 1 
Hendrick Hudsou | G Moore, | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, iti) 
Prince Albert, , W. 8. Sebor, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 320 
Toronto, &.. G. Tinker, | 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators? 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Seaiesien, 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Lettersg 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, anless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be chedin * 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1} 4 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. J, May 1 
Europe, kK. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 6 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 


16, 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. | 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels im the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

ater of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 


the Stewards if required. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
jor Packages sent by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
apply GOODHUE & Co ,4South-st.,or 


licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Johu,-st. 
Oct. 


C. H. MARSHAL 88 Burling-slip, N. ¥., 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. * 
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